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A RIDE ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 


~ ~ BY J. H. A. BONE. 


A RIDE on a locomotive! That was to be the 
great feature of the railroad trip which had been 
promised Orbie and his sister during the summer 
vacation, and they looked forward to it with 
eagerness. The trip was to be one of a hundred 
miles to a broad river, to be crossed by boat 
to another State, where a picnic dinner was to 
be eaten in the woods, and in the evening there 
would be another ride of a hundred miles home 
again. The idea of going a hundred miles by 
railroad to eat a picnic dinner in another State, 
and then coming back a hundred miles ¢o supper, 
would be something to tell about when school 
kept again; but even that was of less importance 
than the fact that a part of the journey was to 
be made on the locomotive, tearing along at its 
most furious speed. 

Few boys and girls have ridden on a locomo- 
tive at full speed. Indeed, not many grown peo- 
ple, out of the thousands daily whirled along over 
the many railways, have made the smallest part 
of their journey on the back of the fiery, snort- 
ing “iron horse.” Orbie’s father had received 
permission from the superintendent of the rail- 
way to take the two children on the engine, and 
all the boys and girls in the neighborhood knew 
and envied their good fortune. 

One bright morning in July, Orbie and his sis- 
ter picked up their basket, stuffed full of buttered 
biscuits, cake, and other nice things for the pic- 
nic dinner, and started with their father for the 


railroad dép6t. I ought to say that Orbie was 
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“pot the boy’s right name, but was the nearest that 


his schoolmates could get to it, and sounded 
something like it. He was a sturdy little fellow 
eleven years old, full of fun and mischief. His 
sister was three years older, and of course thought 
herself almost a young lady. So, whilst Orbie 
was ready to dance with joy all the way to the 
dépét, his sister was sometimes ashamed of his 
“cutting up Cain,” and said, “I should think you 
would know how to behave a little.” All the way 
in the cars, he kept asking his father how long 
it would be before they were to get on the en- 
gine, whilst his sister, though just as eager, was 
too much impressed with her superior age to 
show her anxiety. 

At last the station appointed for the commence- 
ment of the promised ride was reached, and the 
two children, with their father, got out of the car 
and scampered along the platform to the locomo- 
tive, which they quickly clambered into. Mr. 
Grafton, the tall, thoughtful engineer, welcomed 
them with a pleasant smile, and gave the chil- 
dren the leather-cushioned bench on the left side 
of the cab, whilst he sat on the right side, with 
his hand resting on a handle that controlled the 
machinery. The fireman stood on the tender, 
which was loaded with coal and water for the en- 
gine, and by the children stood their father, ready 
to steady them when the road was rough, and 
there was fear of their being jerked from the 
seat. Both children looked curiously at the dif- 
ferent parts of the machinery in sight, — a num- 
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her of handles, and stop-cocks, and springs, and 
oil cups, with a dial face,on which a hand pointed 
to figures, marking the pressure of the steam, and 


a little clock to show the time. Every thing was 
of brass, polished so bright that you could al- 
most see your face in it as in a looking-glass. 

“ All aboard!” shouted the conductor, away 
back on the platform. Then he pulled the cord 
that ran along the roofs of the cars, and a bright 
brass percussion bell ‘in the roof of the cab gave 
a sharp “ping!” The fireman slowly pulled at 
a cord, which rang the big bell on the back of the 
engine, and warned, by its sound, the people on 
the track, to “Look out for the locomotive when 
the bell rings.” The engineer moved the “ start- 
ing bar” that let on the steam, and set the ma- 
chinery in motion, and with a long “Tshew! 
Tshew!” the train was off. The small station, 
with its group of busy railroad men and idle 
loungers, was left behind; the few houses of the 
village slid by; and away into the country sped 
the locomotive, with its masters and visitors, drag- 
ging its long train of cars behind. 


The fireman opened the iron door of the fur-" 


nace, —a great yawning gulf of fire, the depth 
and fierce heat of which made the children shud- 
der at the thought — “If any one should tumble 
in there!” Five or six shovelfuls of coal were 
thrown down into the blazing cavern, “just like,” 
Orbie’s sister said, “ throwing food into the open 
mouth of a fiery monster ;” then the iron door 
was shut, and the fireman stepped back to the 
tender, where he kept a steady watch of the track 
ahead from one side, whilst the engineer, perched 
on his seat, kept as careful lookout on the other. 

Away went the engine, puffing and panting, 
with its tail of cars rattling and dancing over 
the rails. Faster and faster; the fences, tele- 
graph poles, and trees seeming to ran a race the 
other way. Faster and faster; the wind, blowing 
furiously backward, carrying the smoke and dust 
in a straight streak back from the train. Faster 
and faster ; so that Orbie’s fingers pressed the 
edge of the cab window until it left marks on 
them, and his tightly shut lips began to lose their 
color ; not that he was afraid, —oh no! he liked 
it, he said ; it was “real gay;” but then he had to 
hold on, you know, because he might be shaken 
off. As for his sister, she shut her eyes and 
held down her head,— because the noise was 
so great. She was not afraid either, but she 
wanted to know if they were to go so very fast 
all the way. Faster and faster; the two long, 
straight lines of iron disappeared under the front 
of the engine, as if they were swallowed. A big 
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stone lay in the middle of the track ; pop! it 
went out of sight as quickly as the little wooden 
bird into the great mouth in the German toy of 
“The Roasted Pigeon in America.” 

“O pa, pa! Look, look!” Orbie shouted in 
fright. Away ahead of thé train were four or 
five men working on the track, bent down, with 
their backs to the engine, right in its way. The 
engineer, who had been looking steadily ahead 
all the time, saw them the moment they came in 
view. Ha! they have heard the train, and away 
they scamper, right and left, into the bushes on 
each side the track. No, one man has not gone. 
A little way this side of the others, bent down, 
with his back to the engine, and perhaps deaf, he 
has neither heard the train, nor seen his comrades 
run. The engineer puts his hand to a bit of 
brass, that lets steam into a big brass whistle, and 
four or five short, shrill, angry shrieks from the 
engine nearly deafen the children, as it screams 
out, “ Get - ouT- OF-THE- way!” The train 
is going so very fast, that the engineer pulls a 
long bar that comes up through the floor, and the 
great driving wheels begin to turn around back- 
wards ; the brakesmen, back on the train, are 
busy screwing down the brakes, to check the 
speed. The man has heard the warning screams. 
jumps up in a fright, and when the train passes, 
he is lying quietly in a bramble bush, into which 
he tumbled in a hurry. The long bar is pushed 
back to its place, the brakes let up, more coal 
thrown into the fiery cavern, and away goes the 
engine again, tearing along over the ground as if 
it could never go fast enough. Away over a 
wide plain with yellow wheat fields, where the 
reaping machines, each with its pair of stout 
horses ahead, and driver mounted on a little 
perch, went “ rattle- rattle” over the ground, 
sweeping down the golden grain, which the fol- 
lowing binders made up into sheaves. Away past 
fields full of strong, green stems of Indian corn; 
past meadows where flocks of newly shorn sheep, 
bare and white, ran away in long lines after their 
leaders ; by pastures, where horses flung up their 
heels, tossed their manes and tails, and ran races 
with the locomotive, until stopped by a fence, or 
left so far behind, that they gave up the race; 
past pools, out of which geese fluttered cackling 
with spread wings. Then came a house or two; 
more houses ; the engine gave a long scream, the 
speed slackened, and at last the train came to 
stand still at a station. . 

This was a water station ; so, whilst the train 
stood by the platform, and passengers were getting 
off and others getting on, and men were running 
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this way and that with baggage, the locomotive 
was detached, and run along a few yards to a 
water tank. This was a tall building, with a 
hinged spout projecting from about half-way up. 
At the end of the spout was a leather tube. A 
long strip of wood painted white, with figures like 
those on a clock face, was on the front of the 
building, and a pointer, connected with a piece of 
wood floating on the water inside the tank, slid 
up and down this figured strip, to show the depth 
of water in the tank. The hinged spout was let 
down that the leather tube might fit into a hole 
opened in the top of the water tank in the tender ; 
a cord was pulled, and the water, rushing through 
the spout, soon filled the tank. Then the cord 
was let go, the spout raised, and the engine went 
back to the train. 

Another loud scream, more ringing of the bell, 
and away the train went from the station, out of 
the town, and into the country once more. Now 
the level country, the wheat fields, and the pas- 
tures were left behind, and the train rushed in 
aud out among woods and hills, that became dark- 
er and higher the farther among them the train 
got. Through a deep wood it rattled, the thick 
mass of leaves only letting the sunlight fall in 
streaks and spots like bars and lumps of bright 
gold. Out of that it rumbled, over a bridge 
across a deep, dark, rocky chasm, at the bottom 
of which, away down in perpetual shadow, an an- 
gry little stream fretted and foamed, and fought 
with huge stones that tried to stop its way. Then 
it dashed into a narrow passage cut through the 
solid rock, on either side of which, high over- 
head, great masses of stone jutted out, and threat- 
ened to fall and crush the daring people that went 
tearing through, and down which the water 
dripped steadily into the gutters on each side 
of the track. Through this narrow and gloomy 
passage the engine went, screaming wildly, and 
shaking from side to side as if it meant to dash 
itself to pieces against the rocks, and headed 
straight for a steep and lofty hill that lay di- 
rectly in front of the track. There was no way 
visible through or around this hill, and, as the en- 
gine went shaking and screaming at a furious rate, 
the two children were very much frightened, and 
hardly noticed their father’s assurance that there 
was no danger. The fireman kept ringing the 
bell and looking anxiously out on one side, whilst 
the engineer, with his hand on the starting bar, 
looked as anxiously out on the other side. Did 
they expect to burrow through it? Just as they 
were all seemingly to be dashed to pieces against 
the hill, whisk! away they whirled around a cor- 
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ner, and were running around the bill instead of 
butting against it. 

In and out among the hills, the engine and its 
train of cars rushed, and rattled, and screamed. 
Now they roared over a bridge; now went 
“whish” under a bridge; now ran by the side 
of a pretty stream; now clattered through a 
rocky cutting. The fireman fed the hungry fur- 
nace with coals every few minutes, but neither he 
nor the engineer’ said any thing when the train 
was running. They kept a good lookout ahead, 
and were silent and thoughtful. Suppose any 
thing should be wrong on the track, — a rail out 
of place, or a tree fallen across, — and the engi- 
neer was not keeping a good lookout! In an in- 
stant the train would be dashed to pieces, and the 
passengers would be killed, or badly wounded. So 
there was good reason that men, on whom so 
many lives besides their own depended, should 
be silent and thoughtful. 

Hark! a long scream from an engine behind 
the hill around which the train was rushing, and 
an answering scream from the engine that was 
tearing along with the dancing, swinging, clatter- 
ing cars behind it. Then, with a roar and rattle, 
a train of cars loaded with coal passes by, and dis- 
appears around the hill. The coal mines are near 
at hand. As the train rushed across a stream, the 
children pointed to smutty holes cut in the bank, 
just big enough for a man to crawl into, each with 
a small pile of black rubbish in front. These, 
they were told, were holes made in search of coal, 
with which the hills are filled, but abandoned 
either because the coal was not of good quality, 
or was not found in sufficient quantity to pay for 
working. As they went farther, these holes in- 
creased in number, until the faces of some of the 
round hills were honeycombed with smutty holes. 
Then all the hills, the level ground, and the road- 
way became black and smutty; the holes were 
larger, — some going straight into the hill-sides, 
some sloping downwards, and others going right 
down. Over the mouths of the pits were wooden 
frames, wheels, and cylinders, around which ropes 
were weund, dragging up buckets filled with coal. 
The buckets were emptied into little cars, which 
were then sent along a track down the face of the 
hill, to the bottom, where the coal was thrown into 
heaps, and the little cars hauled up again by a 
rope. Smutty-faced men stood at the pit mouth, 
away up the hill, to unhook the buckets, and 
throw the coal into the little cars. Smutty- 
faced boys stood at the bottom of the hill, to 
tip the coal out of the little cars upon the heaps. 
Smutty - faced and smutty + handed men worked 
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away briskly, throwing the coal from the heaps 
into the railway train that was to bear it away, 
scores of miles, to the city on the shore of the 
lake, where it would be burned in huge factories, 
to make great masses of iron white hot; in fur- 
naces of steam - engines, to pump water, draw 
trains, drive steamships, print newspapers, and 
do the thousand other things which steam can 
do when it has good coal to give it life and 
power; or in cheerful grates, to make cosy fires, 
around which, in winter evenings, children love 
to gather, and listen to wonderful stories told by 
papa, or hear read just such tales as this from 
their favorite magazine ; and in the jolly old 
‘cook stove, which is always fizzing, and hissing, 
and bubbling with something good to eat, boiling 
and broiling, and frying on top, and baking and 
roasting inside, whenever it has good coal warm- 
ing it up into good nature. Large vessels, with 
tall masts and white sails, and steamers, splashing 
and screwing their way through the water, gath- 
ered at the city on the shore of the lake, ready to 
bear the coal hundreds of miles away to other 
cities, to heat more iron in other large factories, 
to drive other steam-engines, to warm other chil- 
dren, and cook other dinners ; across other lakes, 
and through rivers to where, away up in the 
North, it would help miners to draw out from 
deeper holes than the coal came from, rich treas- 
ures of copper, and to work the engines of the 
steamers that were to carry that copper to the 
workshops, where it was to be made into articles 
of usefulness. 

A little way from the coal mine stood a row of 
little, round-topped brick ovens, all smoking away, 
and with jets of fire peeping through chinks in 
the door, and at the top: these were coke ovens, 
where the coal is burned in a close oven, so as to 
char it, and remove the tar, gas, and water. As 
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they sped away from the coke ovens, the children 
had the process explained to them by their father. 
The row of small brick ovens is filled with coal, 
put in at the top and lighted. A little air is ad- 
mitted at the: front, and a thick, smoky vapor es- 
capes. This is the gas and tar. When that 
ceases, every hole is stopped, and the ovens al- 
lowed to cool for half a day or a day. When 
they are opened, the black, solid, smutty coal 
has been changed to a dark gray, porous sub- 
stance, that can be handled without smutting. It 
is used for purposes requiring great heat without 
smoke. 

As the train rattled among the hills, now 
crowding thicker and faster on each other, coal 
mines and coke ovens came in quick succession. 
Every thing was black and sooty. The houses 
were grimy, and with little trace of paint. The 
roads were paved with coal-waste and ashes. The 
villages were dirty, and the villagers who came 
to the stations to see the train stop, looked as if 
they only washed their faces on Sundays and 
Fourths of July. The dust rattled up by the 
train, was blacker. The very trees and grass 
looked sooty. 

But the journey neared its end. The coal 
mines, with their sooty people, disappeared. The 
trees once more became green. Through open- 
ings in the hills, glimpses of a wide parting be- 
tween the great ranges of hills, could occasionally 
be caught. One more rush between two lofty 
walls of rocks, which seemed toppling to fall on 
those passing through, and out sped the train upon 
the bank of the broad and beautiful river. The 
engine screamed. The speed slackened. The 
bell rang, and the train stopped at a busy sta- 
tion. The children and their father shook hands 
with Mr. Grafton, and the “ Ride on a Locomo- 
tive” was ended. 
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BY VIEUX MOUSTACHE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


EDUCATION AMONG THIEVES. 


WE can imagine, perhaps, how many and how 
earnest were the prayers for the lost Robby Tru- 
lyn. We can see, too, how God was answering 
those prayers; and, as He shut the lions’ mouths, 
that they might not destroy Daniel, so He was 


turning the wicked hearts of the savage beings 
among whom the child was thrown, to raise up 
defenders for him. The careless, desperate Bull 
was touched by the sad moans of the wounded 
boy, to save him from a lonely death in the de- 
serted mine; and the joily ruffian, who had shot 
policemen, and was always ready, with blow or 
cut, to accomplish his criminal purposes, felt such 
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an interest in the curly head he had once saved, 
that he laughed when Squirl’s proposition was 
advanced, thinking to himself, “Oh no, Bull; we 
must not let the little gentleman get to be one of 
us scoundrels. No, no! he’d better have stayed 
down in that mine hole, than grow up to be one 
of us prison visitors. Ha, ha! Bull, my boy, 
you must look after the youngster a bit. You 
head off Squirl, the cur.” And Bella, the coarse, 
fearless, depraved woman, the comrade and leader 
of burglars. — she was even now acting to the lit- 
tle lost boy as a good mother might, determined 
in her heart that he should never practice the 
wicked ways of those who surrounded him. This 
she dared not avow to her companions, for she 
felt it would destroy her influence with them, and 
probably defeat her purpose; but no sooner had 
she learned, from Squirl’s remarks, how they would 
do with her charge, and hardly had she said “ Yes” 
to his question, than she was planning how she 
might keep Hudson (whom she already loved as 
the only thing she had to love) with her, and yet 
preserve him from the training the men would 
give him. It was a vain and even selfish idea; 


and afterwards, when she discovered that the con- 
tinual influence and endeavors of the gang, who 


would make the boy useful in their nefarious bu- 
siness, must result in his ruin, — then, as I am to 
tell you, she sacrificed the only pure pleasure of 
her life, to saving the boy. 

Virtue and innocence are great powers in the 
world ; stronger far, in proportion to their extent, 
than crime and wickedness. The most vicious 
admire and fear the virtue they may never prac- 
tice, and fighting against it, they yet allow its su- 
periority. It is the power of God,—the reason 
he gives us superior to ourselves ; and so we 
read and see every day, that the most desperate 
and abandoned cannot succeed in effacing the idea 
of virtue. The good and great Fénelon used 
this fact as one of his proofs of the existence of 
God,— as an immutable law that men cannot 
overcome, and do universally acknowledge. In 
our little hero’s case, it was his innocence, and 
the homage that some, even the most desperate 
of the depraved people among whom his lot had 
fallen, paid to virtue, that made them befriend 
the child, and even feel an affection for him. For 
a year after the accident which commenced Hud- 
son’s life at the quarry, he saw but little of the 
men of the robber band. The quarry was only 
their safe place for keeping plunder, their quar- 
ters in time of danger, and the club-house, as it 
were, where to pass a night occasionally, compare 
notes, and plan a robbery. If one or more hap- 
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pened to remain there a few days, Hudson under- 
stood not their business, and Bella kept him oc- 
cupied where he might not see and hear them. 
Remember that he was now but little over nine 
years of age, and had no remembrance of any 
other place or existence. He called Bella aunt, 
and loved her. He never heard her speak a bad 
word, nor show in any way her characteiis one 
of a community of thieves. To him she was al- 
ways kind, and even affectionate. She kept him 
busy in all the ways in which he could assist her 
in work. He was constantly repeating, as an- 
other child might hum a tune or sing some nur- 
sery verse, the Lord’s Prayer, and, naturally 
enough, his growing thoughts began to occupy 
themselves with what was so often in his mem- 
ory, which, indeed, was almost its sole occupant 
beyond the life he led. Thus it came about one 
day, that, when he brought in an armful of 
wood for Bella’s fire, he asked, “ Aunt, who is 
God ?” 

Bella did not stop in her work as she heard 
his question, nor did she answer it until he had 
repeated it, but a strange, puzzled look came over 
her face, and then she replied, with a tone and 
appearance of determination, — “God lives in 
heaven, and takes care of you.” 

Hudson’s eyes were fixed on her eyes, now that 
she had turned toward him, but his expression 
was as if he were trying to discern something 
far away, — an expression of painful uncertainty 
and eagerness, as one might listen to catch a dis- 
tant sound, or search for a figure in an uncertain 
light, or remote space. Not altering his gaze, he 
asked, —“ Say that again, aunt. It seems as if 
I had dreamed what you say. Say it again, 
please.” 

And she repeated it, but as if she did not wish 
to, “God lives in heaven, and takes care of 
you.” 

“In heaven, and takes care of me?” His 
eyes brightened with more comprehension, and 
speaking quickly and earnestly, his brow clear- 
ing, as if the pain and uncertainty were passing 
away, he went on, “Is n’t heaven above the sky, 
and isn’t God my father, and doesn’t God love 
children ? and — and — what am I thinking of, 
aunt? Did n’t you tell me all this when I was 
sick up-stairs? But if God is my father, why 
do I ask him to bless — what’s that ?— my fa. 
ther ? and who is my mother — and who is Daisy ? 
Aunt, tell me what am I thinking about? do tell 
me.” He grew pale, the troubled look came back 
again into his face, and he sat down and rested 
his head in his hand, as if it ached; and Bella, as 
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she poked the fire, and rattled the things on the 
hearth, and then opened the window, moving here 
and there nervously, and making noise enough al- 
most to drown her own voice, answered some of his 
questions as well as she could. It frightened her, 
strong woman as she was— poor woman — to 
own elf, and to tell a child who God was. 
But ehow she dared not deceive him ; and 
then, when he somewhat understood, from what 
she said, that it was a prayer he said so often, he 
asked again about his father and mother and 
Daisy, and she told him that she did not know 
them: perhaps Daisy was a sister, and that 
they had ail died before he was sick, and be- 
fore she knew him. But something — how vague 
who can tell — of the Past had evidently flashed 
across his brain. After that, he loved often, when 
out-of-doors, to look up at the sky and say that 
prayer; and that same night, when Bella took 
him up to his bed, she said to him sharply, 
“ Hudson, if you want to say again what you 
were asking so many questions about to - day, 
get down on your knees —that’s the way — 
and say it, quick now.” Whilst he repeated the 
prayer, she stood rapping rapidly on the window 
sash with her fingers, and when he had finished, 
and turned to her, yet on his knees, asking, “O 
aunt, I can say, ‘God bless aunt, too,’ can’t I?” 
she suddenly blew out the lamp, exclaiming 
thickly, and even angrily, as she hurried through 
the door, “No! — yes — yes, child, if you want 
to.” 

Even in spite of herself, Bella was teaching 
Hudson what his own mother would have been 
most anxious for him to know. How strange it 
is that by such an instrument there should come 
such precious hints to a child, without a parent to 
instruct him, and without one other good influ: 
ence. It was but little, to be sure, — very, very 
little, and yet it was much. It was food for 
many hungry thoughts. With no childish com- 
panions, and none of the thousand novelties and 
excitements that continually occupy and bewilder 
the minds of almost all others of his age, his 
brain was as active as theirs, but its activity was 
all employed in the limited boundaries of his pe- 
culiar situation, and in rolling over and over 
again the little it possessed. 

Two years more went by, in which Hudson 
saw more of the men. They were oftener at 
the quarry, and began to notice the little boy, 
who was handsome, vigorous, and bright. Bull 
petted him in a rough way, teaching his young 
arms to parry and strike ; exciting him to leap, 
run, and climb; and handling him roughly in 
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play, as an old bear might roll a cub about. 
Hudson met these attentions of Bull so cour- 
ageously and merrily, that Bull liked the little 
fellow more every time he saw him, and the bold- 
ness and jolly carelessness of the big robber’s 
face, won Hudson’s affections. Though Bull was 
a thief, — a cut-throat perhaps, — I must say there 
was a manliness about him: like the highway- 
men that ride through romance, only taking the 
purses of the rich ; like Robin Hood, and many 
a brigand chief, who has looked so fine in print- 
er’s ink and paper. Bull was very economical of 
oaths, and of his trade talk, too, when Hudson 
was by. Squirl never troubled the boy with 
more than frowns and growls, and such epithets 
as “ calf,’ “skunk pup,” and “imp,” but he loved 
to swear lustily before him,— exactly as you 
might expect a coward to do: wherefor Bella 
would often swoop down upon Squirl suddenly, 
and brush him out of the way, as a cook might 
a spider. Thimble - Rig, so wicked looking that 
Hudson, like any other child, rather feared and 
shunned him, enticed the boy craftily, and would 
teach him such games as he believed would make 
him of use hereafter; but for these recreations, 
pray remember, the dwarf took opportunities 
when Bella was out of sight. He would meet 
Hudson, and say, — “ Young ’un, — got candy in 
these pockets. You can have it, if you are smart 
enough to get it any time to-day without my 
knowing on it, — that’s all.” Or he would point 
out some one of his comrades, from whose pock- 
ets there could be seen a handkerchief or watch- 
chain hanging, and squeak whisperingly to the 
child, whilst he held him in the grip of his 
talon -like fingers, “ Eigh, colt! now for some 
fun; bring that ’ere to me without any one’s 
knowing it, and I’ll give you a handful of pea- 
nuts.” Hudson succeeded in such attempts with 
great adroitness. He was as apt a scholar as Thim- 
ble-Rig could desire, and by the time the little 
chap was ten years of age, the dwarf had, as he 
confidently informed Squirl, great hopes of him, 
“if we can only get him out of Bella’s reach: 
a fine wolf she is, not to like her young ’un to 
learn sheep nabbing. But just let him nab lamb 
once for himself, and, my eye, he ’ll beat the old 
wolf at sucking blood, —that’s all.” The dwarf 
looked any way but in a joking mood, as he so 
expressed himself to his companion ; in fact, he 
looked like a hungry black cat, but Squirl seemed 
to be amused, and his lantern jaws came as near 
smiling as they ever could. 

Hudson learned more and more every day. 
Strange calculations and speculations occupied 
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his curly head. He heard conversations that 
were puzzling. He saw things that were odd. 
And when he put what he saw and what he 
heard, with what he read, — for there were near- 
ly a dozen books in the quarry house, — he began 
to be interested. Those books, some in the cel- 
lar, one or two in the loft, and as many knocking 
about in the common room, were often and deeply 
explored by Hudson. What a strange library for 
a boy of nine, ten, and eleven, to get a little 
knowledge from. In the loft was one yellow- 
spattered volume of “ Chambers’ Information for 
the People,” and a pretty little copy of “ The Vi- 
car of Wakefield.” How did it get there? In 
the cellar — and many were the odd things there 
— were a “ History of the United States,” three 
of Walter Scott’s novels, — “ Ivanhoe,” “ Guy 
Mannering,” and “ Tales of a Grandfather.” In 
the common room, where the men eat, smoked, 
and lounged, were an Almanac and an old Testa- 
ment. On the fly leaves of the last, were gam- 


bling accounts and mysteriovs maps, — masses of 
tracks and dots. They looked like the labyrinths 
boys draw on their slates, to puzzle one another. 
To the thieves, no doubt, they were of value. 
Can you understand now how strangely Hud- 
son’s juvenile education was shaping itself? 


And when he was eleven, he went in the boat 
sometimes with the men, when they crossed the 
river in the early morning, or after dusk. He 
went with them to bring the boat back. Like a 
boy, Hudson was adventurous, loving a change, 
anxious to see a city, and perhaps desirous to try 
his aunt’s control; so, after many of these trips, 
when the men had had fine opportunities of whet- 
ting the boy’s curiosity, ambition, and innate de- 
sire to jump the home fence, they proposed to 
him one night, when Bull was not with them, 
that he should go with them to the city. The 
men were rowing, Squirl and another named Red 
Rob. Thimble-Rig and Hudson sat in the stern, 
the former steering. They had almost reached 
the eastern shore, when Squirl gave the invita- 
tion to the boy, —“ Youngster, would you like to 
go to York with us?” 

“ Yes, I guess I should.” 

“Well, you can come with us this time, if 
you ’ll walk straight, and keep your jaw shut.” 

“ But,” said Hudson, trailing his fingers in the 
water, and turning his head to see the light shin- 
ing in a window of the quarry house, — “ but aunt 
would n't let me.” 

Squirl laughed sneeringly, and Thimble - Rig 
gave a little cough, adding presently, “Oh yes, 
she would let you go with us: and then you are 
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no longer a baby, are you? Pshaw! come along 
if you want to.” 

Hudson said no more until just as the boat- 
keel touched the shore, when, with a sudden bold- 
ness, to drown the whisperings that repeated in 
his breast, “ Do not go,” “ Do not go,” he sang out 
cheerily, “ Yes, if you please, I'd like first-rate to 

0.” 

They jumped on shore, and chained the boat 
to a ring riveted in the rock. As they did this, 
Hudson looked again across the river (very nar- 
row there) to the quarry. The light had disap- 
peared from the window, — Bella had probably 
taken it into another room, —and his heart re- 
buked him for his decision. He would have 
given much to have taken the boat back again 
as usual to the other side. It was too late. 


—e— 
CHAPTER IX. 


HUDSON ARRESTED AS A BURGLAR. 


LIFE. 


A NEW 


You, who have read “Oliver Twist,” — and 
who has not ? —remember the horrible cruelty 
and deviltry of Fagin the Jew, and how he made 
the poor little charity boy his cat’s paw in enter- 
ing the house that dreadful night. 

The quarry thieves had brought Hudson to the 
city, to make him their instrument in a robbery, 
but they neither beat him nor starved him. For 
a week he was in New York with them, living 
comfortably, well clothed, petted, and taken to 
every place of amusement. They kept him in 
a constant state of excitement, hardly leaving 
him a moment in which to think with repen- 
tance of his foolish step; yet he suffered all the 
time from a miserable undercurrent of unhappi- 
ness and vague apprehension, and he looked and 
asked for Bull, as a resort for safety and relief 
next to the aunt at home, but Bull did not come, 
though the men told Hudson every day that he 
would be there soon. 

In the mean time they induced Hudson to puff 
at their cigars, and sip their frequent glasses of 
whiskey, until really the little fellow’s brain was 
in pain and bewilderment. They told him, too, 
constantly, that he was learning the world now, 
and that he should go back to “aunt” a man; 
and not only a man, “but a rich man,” if he’d 
keep a stiff upper lip, and do what they bid him. 
In the few moments of day-time that he passed in 
the house where they lived,—a wooden house, that 
stood back from the street, No. — Fifth Street, 
near the Bowery, — he noticed that the men were 
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busy, sharpening, bending, and pounding tools, — 
strange looking tools, different from any he had 
ever seen before, and that they were filing keys : 
once, too, he saw Thimble-Rig loading a pistol. 

Five days passed, and he was told by Squirl, 
in answer to some question of his, that these prep- 
arations were to assist them in entering, on Sat- 
urday night, a big store down-town, that belonged 
to his aunt, and that some people had locked it 
up, so as to keep money and valuables of hers 
away from her. He said, too, that that was 
the reason she lived in the country with them, 
when, if she could only get hold of what be- 
longed to her, she might be living splendidly 
in New York, and driving in a handsome car- 
riage. “ But,” Squirl went on, “do you think 
we chaps are going to let her, our dear aunt, be 
kept out of her rights any longer? No, not by a 
good sight, if we know how to help her, — and 
we do. Now, my young calf that Aunt Bella 
kept from dying, would n’t you like to help us 
in righting your aunt — eh?” and he looked at 
Hudson with what was meant for a very encour- 
aging and gracious smile, but which, nevertheless, 
seemed so hideous and threatening to the boy’s 
eyes, that he only answered timidly, and with a 
start, — “ Yes, I believe I should; but somehow 
I don’t feel as if aunt would like me to do this; 
and you know she did n’t say I could come to the 
city. I wish I could go back and ask her.” 

By the time fixed for the robbery, Red Rob, 
Squirl, and Thimble-Rig, had not overcome Hud- 
son’s instinctive dread and aversion of the con- 
templated burglary, though he did not know it 
to be that ; indeed, he believed it really to be a 
lawful and honest attempt to restore his aunt’s 
rights. At his age, and with only the knowledge 
that three or four years of childhood in the se- 
clusion of the mountains, and in his peculiar situ- 
ation, had given him, he could not understand the 
crime differently from what his wicked, artful se- 
ducers represented it to be, and yet there was 
something within him that constantly and spon- 
taneously urged him to abhor and resist the 
act, — 


« And reason raise o’er instinct as you can, 
In this ’t is God directs; in that, ’t is man.’ 


Yes, God was directing him; and yet, how mis- 
erable were those few days and nights to poor 


little Hudson. But what could he say against 
what he was told, — urged, too, by representations 
of the gratitude he owed to Bella, by pictures of 
the man it would make him, and the money it 
must give him ?— by threats too: yes, for when 
the devils saw his resistance continuing, they 
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threatened him in such cunning, mysterious ways, 
that, all those influences combined, what could he 
do? He went about in the day, whispering his 
little prayer to himself. He said it aloud on his 
knees at night. And in the darkness, when he 
awoke in fright, and remembered, with first con- 
sciousness, the dreadful something — he hardly 
knew what it was — that made him so unhappy, 
he repeated over and over the words of his only 
friend, the source of his only strength. 

It was a thick, rainy, spring- night, the first 
hour of the Sabbath almost come, when Red Rob, 
Squirl, and Thimble-Rig, the two former holding 
each a hand of Hudson, issued from the house in 
Fifth Street, and took their way to the Bowery, 
down which they turned at a moderate pace. Red 
Rob wore a gray wig, and walked like an elderly 
man. With the boy between them, the trio 
seemed a father and two sons, returning late 
from some social visit, perhaps. Thimble - Rig 
had crossed the street, and kept his comrades 
company at that distance, as if no common pur- 
pose directed them. The dwarf carried a black 
leather bag on his arm. Squirl held an umbrella 
over Hudson, as if particularly anxious to keep 
the boy from the rain. There were but few foot- 
passengers in the streets. The stores were 
closed. The light from the cellar oyster saloons 
shone through a halo of mist. The late horse- 
cars jingled sloshingly along. The occasional po- 
licemen stood like damp statues at the street cor- 
ners, or against buildings, and the blinking, fogg 
gas lamps made but feeble efforts to pierce the 
obscurity of the night. “ Now, my boy,” Red 
Rob would say, in an affectionate tone, as they 
came in the vicinity of a city guardian, — “ now, 
my boy, step out smart; we’ll soon be home.” 
Old Trinity struck midnight as the four reached 
the neighborhood of the store they had marked 
for plunder. It was a safe, in a certain office of 
the store building, that they desired to break 
open. The black bag held all the tools neces- 
sary. The black bag, too, could hold all they 
wished to carry away. The building reached 
from street to street, its rear on one, its front 
on the other. Thimble-Rig had crossed from one 
side to the other of the street separating the con- 
federates, as they drew near their goal, and, with- 
out a word as they passed, the black bag was 
changed from his charge to Squirl’s. Then the 
dwarf went on, until he was alone in the street 
on which the building fronted. As he advanced 
cautiously, but with only the manner of a fa- 
tigued, absorbed little man, picking his way 
through the wet, he reconnoitred before and be- 
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hind him, on one side and the other. He was 
entirely alone, not a policeman in sight, not a 
traveller on the street. When exactly opposite 
the front of the marked building, he suddenly 
made a side dive, and disappeared in a doorway, 
which had opened simultaneously with his move- 
ment. A confederate had procured the situation 
of porter in the store that that door opened into, 
and there those two were to watch the approach 
of policemen passing up and down the main 
street. By acord that ran from an upper win- 
dow to a window opposite, one end of which cord 
was to be held by Squirl at his work within, 
Thimble-Rig could give notice when their ene- 
mies drew near. Then the noise of boring and 
hammering should cease, until another pull sig- 
naled them to resume operations. The thieves 
had found thet the safest and easiest entrance to 
their prize, was by a back window, —a window 
on the second floor, and with a shutter defending 
it, but the shutter loose. Next to the south side 
of the building were the grounds of a hospital, 
inclosed by a twelve foot stone wall. The win- 
dow aimed at was fifteen feet above the top of 
that wall, but a lightning rod ran up the angle of 
the store, and passed not more than two feet from 
the window. All these particulars had been 


studied before, and studied carefully. Only a 
small boy could ascend that lightning rod with- 
out breaking it away, and Hudson had been pur- 
posely tempted from the quarry, to aid the thieves 


in their project. It was a narrow, dark alley 
way at the back of the store. The nearest gas 
lamp was on the corner above, ninety feet off. 

Hudson had received his directions, accompa- 
nied by the most frightful threats, in case he was 
awkward, slow, or backward in performing his 
part of the job. 

The three turned into the alley way at a rapid 
walk. exchanging not a word, one with the other. 
They stopped only for a moment, where the hos- 
pital wall joined the building. Then Rob Roy 
stooped, and Squirl urged Hudson, with a push, 
to mount his back. From that he climbed on 
the wall; and as he immediately shinned up the 
lightning rod in the darker shadow of the build- 
ing, the two men passed on, whistling low and 
carelessly, to the next street. Finding all safe 
there, they retraced their steps more quickly, and 
the back door of the store was opened to them 
from within by the poor boy, who, overcome by 
fear, and a terrible sense of being engaged some- 
how in something that was wrong, though he 
could not reason to himself that it was wrong, 
when it was done to restore his aunt’s unjustly 
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seized property, was hardly conscious of what he 
was doing, and yet did it promptly and surely, as 
one carrying out some scheme in an awful sleep. 
Arrived at the office room, every crevice of the 
window-blinds was covered, and then the magni- 
fier of a dark lantern was turned full upon the 
door of a small iron safe. Squirl had first at- 
tached Thimble-Rig’s alarm-cord to his left wrist, 
and several times during an hour’s work, in which 
Red Rob relieved him at regular intervals, Squirl 
ceased the boring and filing as the cord gave no- 
tice that a policeman was in hearing, possibly, 
of the operations. Hudson sat crouched up in 
a corner of the room, tired out and bewildered, 
wishing himself, with every thought, back with 
his aunt at the quarry. 

The work of boring, filing, and drilling being 
completed, a small quantity of powder was in- 
serted in the hole, or holes, by Squirl. He was 
the mechanic, the machinist, of the thieves; and 
though very seldom personally engaged in a rob- 
bery, because of his craven spirit, yet his long 
head usually planned them, and his ready fingers 
fashioned the tools. But in this case,—a very 
nice and difficult case, and yet not supposed to 
entail much danger, — for which none other of 
the gang had sufficient mechanical skill, Squirl 
had determined, at the instigation of his com- 
rades, to work the matter himself. When the 
powder was properly placed, as in a stone blast, 
heavy goods, such as blankets, cloths, and carpet- 
ings from the store below, were wrapped around 
and around the safe, until it presented the appear- 
ance of an enormous bale. Then a small hole 
was cut through and through the coverings, to 
where the loaded bore was, and through the open- 
ing a slow match was laid to the powder. The 
bundling of the safe was for the purpose of dead- 
ening the report of the explosion. The men now 
stirred up Hudson, and told him that when they 
reached the next floor, and whistled low, he was 
to stand in the door-way of the office, and touch a 
match to the train; then to shut the door firmly, 
and join them; and Red Rob, taking the boy by 
the shoulder, said, — “Careful now, young ’un, 
don’t be skeared, and don’t hurry. It will take 
five minutes for the darned thing to go off, and it 
won’t hurt a thing. We go down-stairs now, so 
that there won’t be so many all creaking over the 
floor at onct. Mind! no white liver, or by jingo 
I'll fix you: hear.” I don’t think Hudson was 
thinking of any danger from the explosion. He 
did not understand the nature of the attempt 
sufficiently, to fear its results in that way. He 
had seen, too, that but little powder was used, and 
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he believed the men’s assurance. But he was 
trembling with excitement, for the inward moni- 
tor was saying to him, louder than ever, “ It is 
wrong; it is wrong;” and as his little prayer 
was repeating itself all through these long moments 
of pain, like the ticking of a clock, he had re- 
solved, and was about to speak out boldly, “I 
won’t do it, and you can’t make me,” when he 


him. There, by the lights they held, he saw the 
safe toppled over, and its iron door rent ajar ; and 
there, about and beside it, and scattered all over 
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suddenly found himself alone in the dark, and 
heard, a second after, Squirl’s small whistle. He 
thought of his aunt — that it was for her. He 
thought, “ Why can it be wrong? Oh, it is wrong! 
What can I do?” and struck the match he held, 
on the floor, despairingly. Bewildered and ter- 
rified, he mechanically advanced the little fame 
to the end of the slow match. A spark! then, 
like a glow-worm, it crept 
on. Now it lingered,— then 
lengthened, and jumped 
ahead. Unsteady, ready to 
expire one second, to 
twinkle, and advance faster 
and faster. In his excited, 
dazed state, he watched the 
burning train, as if fasci- 
nated by some conjuration, 
forgetting the injunctions to 
immediately retire, and shut 
fast the door. A brighter, 
longer flash! Then Hud- 
son heard a gruff, hoarse 
whisper from the stairs, 
“You fool, why don’t you 
come?” There was a 
blaze like lightning, and a 
heavy, muffled report. It 
seemed to the boy as if he 
were falling down, down, 
into an abyss of darkness, 
noise, and smoke, and as if 
tons of earth and rock were 
falling with him, and cover- 
ing him up. A deep, heavy 
sleep. Then Hudson 
seemed to hear unmeaning 
voices far off, but they grew 
nearer and louder. . He 
opened his eyes, for some 
one was shaking him rough- 
ly, — “We have got you, 
at least, my young villain!” 
A large, savage-faced man 
had him by the arm, and 
was raising him to his feet. 
Two other men were near 
the room, were smouldering rolls of blankets and 
cloth, that the men were busy extinguishing. 
Red Rob and Squirl, Hudson did not see. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE BUTTERFLY WEED; OR, THE INCONSTANT LOVER. 


CHARACTERS. 
Tue Rose; Tue Tutie; THe Burrerrty; THe Kine or 
THE Farries; Farry ATTENDANTS. 


Scene. — A bower. THe KiNG oF THE FAtrtres seated on 
his throne, with crown and a wand ; Farry ATTENDANTS, with 
wands; THE Rose stands on one side.of the throne; THE Tu- 
Lip on the other; BurTEeRFLY led in by fairies; wings tied be- 
hind with long blue ribbon. 


Tue Kine to Tue Rose. 


Fair Queen of Flowers, 
We do appear 
Within thy bowers, 
Thy cause to hear. 
Tue Rose (bowing her head low to the King). 


O King, ’t was in June, 
When with merriest tune 
The birds fall to kissing and cooing, 
And each hour doth bring 
Fresh delight on its wing, 
That Sir Butterfly came, softly wooing. 


How could [ resist, 

When so gently he kist, 
And fanned with his bright wing of yellow; 

While methought I could hear 

All the flowers that grew near, 
Saying, “Oh, what a sweet pretty fellow !” 


Then he swore by the light 
Of the fire-fly bright, 
That glistens and gleams in the gloaming ; 
And by the moon’s ray, 
That no more he would stray, 
But give over gadding and roaming. —( gayjy,) 
Yet, ere his vows were one week old, 
My lover grew constrained and cold, 
No more with soft wing did enfold 
My tender heart ; 
While the flowers whispered, “Ah me! ah me! 
Alas! our Lady Queen, that she 
Should feel Love’s smart!” (gay ) 


Once, as I stood sad and forlorn, 

In the dewy light of the summer’s morn, 
A Zephyr chanced to pass this way ; 
I asked of him news of the day. 


“Oh, whispering and wooing, 
For love ever suing,” 
He said; “that’s the tune 
We all sing to in June. 


I’ve just met a spark, 

Gay as a lark, 

At fair Tulip’s bower, 
Making love to the flower! 
°T was Sir Butterfly bright, 
Full of joy and delight !” 


The sunshine then seemed changed to flame, 
And, perishing with love and shame, 
I sank, all withering, fading, 


When a tall pine brushed from heaven the blue, 
And a cherub’s white wing fluttered through, 


My drooping petals shading ; 
While gentle Zephyr found me quick, 
As all forlorn I lay love-sick. 

And then my iove to hatred turned, 
While for revenge my bosom burned, 
And I besought thee to appear, 
Within my bowers, my cause to hear. 


Tue Kine to Tutie. 


’T is thine, proud beauty, now to say 
What is thy will with me this day. 


Tur. 


Great King, ’t was by no art of mine, 

No mean ambition to outshine 

The Queen of Flowers, that to my shrine 
Sir Butterfly did rove ; 

For who, O King, could e’er suppose 

That he would woo the Lady Rose, 

To whom each flower allegiance owes, 
And then unfaithful prove ? 


Full well I know I cannot vie 
With her Imperial Majesty ; 
Yet, though so poor a subject, I 
Am far too proud, I own, 

Even with her a love to share, 
Which false and fickle doth appear ; 
For when J claim a heart, why there 

I must reign all alone ! 


And so, O King, do I too pray 
Sir Butterfly may rue this day. 
Kine to BUTTERFLY. 


O lover false, what canst thou say 
In thy defense, to me this day? 


BUTTERFLY. 
Guilty I plead, O gracious King 
And yet for mercy sue 
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For truly I have only done 
What many others do. 
The Humming-bird, with honeyed lip, 
To all the flowers makes love ; 
Scarce stops their nectared sweets to sip, 
Then swift away doth rove. 
While Zephyr, though to Lady Rose 
He told such tales of me, — 
Why, every bud and blossom knows 
His great inconstancy ! 
To punish me and let these go, 
Would surely great injustice show. 


Tue Kine. 


’T is true vague rumors reach me oft, 

Of Zephyr’s speeches low and soft ; 

And of the Humming-bird, who roves 

From flower to flower, through fields and 
groves. 

But if they ’re fickle, they ’re also wise, 

And hide their faults from prying eyes; 

For no complaint hath reached mine ear, 

From flower deserted, far or near. 

And so must thou the example be, 


And this tae punishment for thee, — 
No more to rove 
Through field and grove, 
But like a flower to grow; 
Zephyr and bird, 
With love’s sweet word, 
Shall tickle thine ear, and go. 


With longing and pain, 
Thou ‘It sigh in vain, 
To follow them in their flight ; 
And thus shalt learn 
How the heart can yearn, 
And Love lose all its delight. 


Farrtes lead off BuTTERFLY, waving their wands, and 
singing: 


Inconstant lover! faithless rover ! 
No more shalt thou, 

In grove or bower, to beauteous flower 
Breathe thy false vow ! 

’T is o’er, ’t is o'er! No more, no more, 
Shalt thou, shalt thou 
Breathe thy false vow! 





BUILDING A RAILROAD. 


BY AUSTIN ABBOTT. 





gines, in the toy-shops, which can be wound up 
with a key, so as to make the wheels revolve 
and drive the engine quite across the floor of a 
large room. They make a rattling sound, as an 
engine should ; and all that is needed to make 
the imitation quite complete, is a little black 
smoke coming out of the smoke - stack. Willie 
had a little engine similar to one of these; and 
he wanted very much a track for it to run upon. 
He considered it, also, of the utmost importance 
to have a switch and a dépét, if possible. 

The real car-wheels are kept upon the track 
by the flanges of the wheels. But the wheels of 
our engine had no flanges. Therefore it was nec- 
essary to have a track with grooves in each rail, 
which would answer the same purpose. Accord- 
ingly we went to the village, and looked about in 
the joiner’s shop, to see what materials we could 


Once Willie and J built a railroad. And as get. There we found some moulding which 
many of the boys who read the “ Riverside” proved to be just the thing for a grooved track. 
would, doubtless, like to do the same, I will tell It was the moulding which house-carpenters use 
you how it was done. to put a finish on the panels of doors and shut- 

You have seen the mechanical locomotive en- ters. It comes from the mill in long, slender 
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strips, about as broad as two fingers of a boy’s 
hand. One surface has a rib on each edge, leav- 
ing a groove between them. The other surface 
is flat. (Figs. 1 and 2.) Such moulding can be 
obtained at almost any house -carpenter’s shop. 
It is made of soft pine, which cuts easily. We 
bought a dozen pieces, and carried them home to 
our own little shop. 

We had, there, enough common slips of wood 
for the sleepers and other parts, but we had to 
go abroad for the rails, as I have said. It is 
sometimes so with the great railroad companies, 
who can make or buy at home much that they 
want, but perhaps have to send an agent to Eu- 
rope, to procure the iron or steel rails. 

The next thing for us to do, was to make the 
sleepers, or cross-ties, for the rails to rest upon. 
For this we took plain strips of wood, of the 
uniform thickness of half an inch, and an inch 
in width. As we did not intend our sleepers to 
be buried up in gravel, we wished them to be 
both neat in shape, and exactly equal in thick- 
ness. 

It would not do to nail the rails down upon the 
sleepers, because the railroad, being a toy to be 
spread out on the parlor floor, must be so made 
that it could be all taken apart, to be put away, 
as all toys should be, before school and bed-time. 
Rails are usually spiked down to the sleepers by 
means of iron clamps, called chairs ; and we 
thought we could make our chairs of tin, some- 
thing like the real ones, and in such a way that 
the ends of the rails could be slipped in and out 
again at pleasure. 

To do this, we took some strips of tin, a trifle 
narrower than the sleepers, and bent them up at 
each end, so as to hold the rail by its edges. 
(Fig. 3.) One end of the strip must turn up 
higher than the other, because the rails are 
thicker at one edge than at the other. Two 
holes punched in the bottom of the chai:, enabled 
us to nail it firmly upon the sleeper. The end 
of one rail slips in as far as the middle of the 
chair (Fig. 1), leaving room for the next rail to 
be slipped in to meet it, from the other side. 

Before we could -nail on the chairs, however, 
or even cut off the sleepers at the right length, 
we must fix upon the exact measure of the 
guage. , 

When a railroad is to be built, it is sometimes 
a grave question whether it shall be broad guage 
or narrow guage. On the broad guage, the cars 
are wide and roomy, and the trains run more 
smoothly. But a narrow guage road is less ex- 
pensive. When the railways of England were 


building, the two great engineers, Brunel and 
Stephenson, disagreed on this question, and some 
railway companies adopted one plan and some the 











other. In this country, nearly all the railroads 
are narrow gauge ; but if you should ever travel 
on the Erie Railroad, which is broad guage, you 
will notice the difference. 

As we had our rolling stock already made, it 
was only necessary for us to make the guage such 
as to fit the wheels. By laying two rails across 
two of the sleepers, and pushing the engine back 
and forth several times, the wheels, settling into 
the grooves, adjusted the rails at exactly the right 
guage; and after we had marked the precise 
place where the chairs must be fastened on, we 
were enabled to cut all the sleepers of a proper 
length. 

When we had made a number of sleepers, and 
had nailed two chairs upon each, one near each 
end, taking care to put the higher end of each 
chair outside, so that the thicker edges of the 
rails should be upon the outside of the track, we 
could put the road together, and set the car run- 
ning upon it. It took the leisure hours of sev- 
eral days to reach this stage of the work. 

The next undertaking was to make what Wil- 
lie called “the curve.” He wished for a switch 
and a frog first; but those appeared more diffi- 
cult to make, and we preferred to begin with the 
easiest structure. 

The “curve” was made by cutting a number 
of short pieces of rail, diagonally, so as to make 
the inner and outer sides unequal to each other. 
To determine the proper lengths and angles re- 
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quired some experimenting. It could be better 
done by drawing a diagram, with compasses and 
ruler, of the required dimensions. The pieces of 
rail thus cut, we nailed firmly with brads, upon 


To make a frog, or crossing, we cut diagonal 
notches in each of four rails, — in two upon the 
upper, and in two upon the under side. Then, 
putting them together in the form of an X, we 


flanges, or ribs, on each rail, must be cut away 
with the gouge, at the point where they intersect 
the grooves of the other rails. 

The switch was more difficult. There were 
two cross - ties, one of which was double the 
length of the ordinary sleepers, so as to hold a 
double track; and it was double their width also, 
so as to give room to hold the joints of the mov- 
able pair of rails. There were two pair of rails ; 
one, the longest pair, forming part of the main 
track, was firmly nailed to the cross-ties, at right 
angles with them. The other pair, forming the 
switch, we put on aslant, so as to branch off from 
the straight track, near one end, to meet the di- 
verging track at the other end. In order to al- 
low the latter rails to intersect the others, both 
pair must be cut half way through their thick- 
ness, at the places of intersection; and in order 
to allow the movable rails to connect and discon- 
nect with the others, the notches at the intersec- 
tion of the two inner rails, must be made broader 
than if the rails were fixed, as in case of the 
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some narrow cross-ties, taking care that the rails 
at each extreme should project far enough be- 
yond the cross-tie to be free to slip into a chair on 
another sleeper. (Fig. 4.) 


nailed them firmly upon cross-ties, which were 
made longer than the other sleepers, in order to 
sustain the increased width. (Fig. 5.) 


- After putting this framework together, the 


frog. The movable rails we fastened to the 
broad cross-tie at one end, exactly in a line with 
the diverging track, by means of one small screw 
in each rail, set so as to serve for a pivot. The 
other ends were left free to be moved to and fro, 
within the limits fixed by the notches where the 
rails intersected each other. These movable ends 
we connected with each other at their proper dis- 
tance by screwing them to a small tie passing un- 
der the fixed rails; and an upright peg in the 
end of this tie served as the signal rod, with 
which to move the switch. (Fig. 6.) When the 
rails are thus in place, the ribs of one rail must 
be cut away at the joint where it interrupts the 
grooves of the fixed rail at the middle, just as in 
the case of the frog; but at the point where the 
ends of the movable rails fit into the fixed rails, 
the ribs must be left, so as to catch the wheels of 
the approaching train,and turn them off to the 
diverging track. 

Our railroad then needed nothing but a dépdt, 
to make it complete, in running order, ready for 
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freight and passengers. For the dépét we went 
to the village again, and asked the druggist if he 
had any empty packing boxes. He showed us a 
number of them in his loft; and from among 
them we selected a clean and sound one, made of 
half-inch stuff, which was just the thickness of 
our sleepers. The box was about eighteen inches 


long, and fifteen inches in breadth and depth. We 
bought this, and carried it home to our shop. 
We took off the lid carefully, so as not to split or 
deface it, and laid the box upon one side, which 
was to serve as the floor of the dépét. In each 
end we cut a square door-way, large enough for 
the engine to run through; and then fitted these 




















openings with sliding doors, to open and shut like 
the great doors of a village station. These were 
kept in their places by a guard at the top. Two 
rails nailed upon the floor, from one door to the 
other, formed the track within the dépét; and as 
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the sleepers were all of the same thickness as the 
floor of the dépét, the other rails would fit into 
place on a level with those in the dépét, making 
a continuous track through the little building. A 
long, narrow block, fastened upon the floor against 











the wall, behind the track, made a platform for 
passengers and baggage. 

Then we cut the lid of the box, lengthwise, 
into two unequal pieces, one about two and a half 
inches wide, and hinged the narrow piece to the 
top of the box, and hinged the wide piece to the 
edge of the narrow piece. The object of doing 
this was to make the front of the dépét turn up, 
and fold away back over the top, so as to make 
a sort of slanting roof when the dép6t was open, 
and yet allow it to shut down, like the lid of a 
box, when it was to be closed. 

Finally, having painted the box the regular 
dépét color, we cut the long rails into equal 
lengths, a little shorter than the dépdt, so that 
they all could be packed away, with the curve, 


the frog, the switch, the sleepers, and the engine 
itself, within the dépét, the front shut down, and 
fastened, and the wholé carried to its place in the 
closet, by the handle upon the lid. 
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Il. — SECOND VISIT. 


Aw April day, with sudden squalls of rain and 
wind, and splendid bursts of sunshine. Fields of 
yellow-green grass, with here and there a farm- 
house, here and there a herd of cows browsing, 
here and there a swamp, and rocky, brown hill- 
side, here and there a newly-cut road through 
the pasture land, all the way from “ The Fields ” 
to Spuyten Duyvel; all the way from King’s 
College, out of town at College Place, to Kings- 
bridge. Up at Haerlem, the Dutch farmers had 
their market-gardens well under way, to furnish 
the twenty-five thousand inhabitants of the great 
city, ten miles off, with their lettuce, and onions, 
and early pease. But they had planted with mis- 
givings, this warm spring of 1776, for the troub- 
les grew with the journeys of the sun, and no- 
body could tell who wouli hold the city, nor 
whether there would be money to buy the plain- 
est fare. It was holiday, on this 14th of April, 
however, — even for the thrifty farmers, — for 
the farm-hands were off for the show, and the 
masters were fain to follow. 

General Washington was coming down the 
Boston post - road, and the ten months that had 
passed since he rode through Haerlem Plains be- 
fore, had made him the one man whom Ameri- 
cans cared most to see. 

He had found, on the hills around Boston, a 
motley, untrained, independent, ill - clad, half- 
armed throng of men,—ten thousand perhaps. 
Half of them were there because they so dear- 
ly loved the country, and were so jealous of her 
liberties, that they were quite ready to die for 
them. The other half had come because they 
were too idle, or too good-for-nothing to work, 
and thought they were certain of fun, and excite- 
ment, and pay in camp; and all of them were 
genuine Yankees, unwilling to call any man mas- 
ter; who, having defied the King, called in ques- 
tion the orders of the brigade-major, obeyed such 
as they considered proper, and were very likely 
to laugh at all the rest. Of the necessity of or- 
der, of discipline, of cleanliness, of exercise, they 
had not the least notion. 

Our Revolutionary sires were the bravest, the 
sincerest, the most determined of men, but there 
is no doubt that the most of them were a sore 
trial in spirit, to the Commander-in-chief, and to 
those officers who understood the value of a well- 
disciplined army. Not many of them did under- 


stand it, however. It had been necessary to 
raise troops without a moment’s delay. To se- 
cure them, it was decided that any man enlisting 
a company of fifty-nine men, should receive a 
captain’s commission, and any man enlisting ten 
such companies, should be made their colonel. 
Congress — new, feeble, in such a stormy time — 
dreaded the power of the army, and doled it sup- 
plies, grain by grain. The army —needy, unaccus- 
tomed to restraint—spoke hard words of Congress, 
and longed for the end of the term of enlistment. 
In a whole regiment, there was hardly a whole 
coat. There was no attempt at uniform. Shoes 
and stockings, breeches and hats, daily revealed 
new rents and fissures, and there were no re- 
serves. In the trunk of the paymaster there was 
not a dollar. In the stores of the commissary 
the barrels grew light, the meal - chests empty. 
Tents there were none. The beautiful orchards 
of Cambridge and Charlestown were covered with 
the dwellings of the soldiers, — mud huts, brush- 
huts, huts of turf, of stone, of brick, and now and 
then a shelter of sail-cloth. The rustling locust 
groves came down for firewood. The ripening 
corn was eaten to the ground by the cattle; the 
camp-horses fed in the mowing lots. 

Every day came a cannonade from the British, 
whose splendid ships filled the harbor, and whose 
splendid army occupied the town. The motley 
rabble on the hill-sides took it with what patience 
they might, for there was not powder enough in 
their possession to permit them to waste a shot, — 
not thirteen cartridges to a man. Of course 
only the general officers knew of this alarming 
want, and the men fretted at their inaction, beg- 
ging to be led on the enemy’s works. The coun- 
try fretted too, but took heart of hope, and eagerly 
waited for news. All around Boston worked the 
ragged rebels, throwing up earth like so many 
moles, and day by day, and night by night, rose 
the dingy brown walls, that were to encompass 
the hungry town, till King George’s army should 
pack its knapsacks and sail away for bread. Ra- 
mors of scarcity came from the beleaguered city. 
The redcoats burned fences and furniture for fire- 
wood ; but in the bitter-cold weather, even fences 
and furniture could not make fires enough. There 
was reveling in the Province House, on Marl- 
borough, now Washington Street, where the royal 
governor dwelt; and there were wine and meat 
in the lodgings of the rich officers ; but down at 
the North End, where the poor huddled, and in 
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many @ household of the patriots, and even in the 
barracks, cold and hunger pinched, or gave dark 
warning of approaches. 

There was small-pox in the town, too, most ter- 
rible among the soldiers. Royal regiments were 
sent home, lest, sick, hungry, disappointed of their 
easy conquest of the rebels, they should mutiny. 
New soldiers came over, were encamped on the 
Common, drilled, and paraded, and sent on no 
service, and in their turn grew homesick, and sick 
in body. And still the ragged, hungry, raw mi- 
litia, on the hills of the main-land, threw up their 
frowning works, and with their silent guns threat- 
ened the haughty forces of King George, which 
feigned to despise them. Not a market-wagon, 
not a bundle of hay, not a fish from the brooks, 
not a basket of eggs, not a bunch of peppermint, 
nor a berry from the hill-sides, did this great po- 
lice force suffer to enter the needy town. The 
royal army, weakened by famine and pestilence, 
dared not face the crowding batteries on the hills. 
The Continentals, with canncn so bad, that 
they did more harm to themselves than to 
the enemy ; with powder so scanty, that with the 
best of cannon, they could not have attempted a 
storm, dared neither leave their works, nor open 
fire, and each army wondered at the inaction of 
the other. So, day after day, all the fall, and 
the long, long winter, General Howe looked 
through his telescope at the lengthening lines 
of the Americans, and chafed at his imprisonment. 
And in bright days, and stormy days, the tall fig- 
ure of Washington rode through the camps, try- 
ing to bring order out of disorder, and comfort out 
of misery, and plenty out of emptiness. And to 
him, too, it seemed that the end would never 
come. 

But one morning in March, in the famous year 
76, General Howe woke, to see through his tel- 
escope something which called the glittering Eng- 
lish officers together for counsel in hot haste. Off 
to the southwest, on Dorchester Heights, where, 
when the sun went down, only two bare, low, 
brown hills had stood, rose a long, unbroken wall 
of earth, and tree-trunks, and bales of hay, be- 
hind which the guns of the Continentals safely 
threatened the town and the harbor. There was 
consternation in the fleet. The old Admiral came 
ashore in his boat to tell dark - browed, stormy, 
and contemptuous Howe, that it would be impos- 
sible to hold the harbor for a single day, with 
these new batteries ready to sweep the deck of 
every ship. Perhaps it was the terrible determi- 
nation of these angry colonists, which threatened 


quite as much as their guns. “The fellows have 
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done in a night,” said Gage, “ what it would have 
taken our soldiers a month to accomplish.” Gen- 
eral Howe sneered, as usual, and ordered an at- 
tack. But Bunker Hill had taught King George’s 
soldiers that it would not be holiday frolic to dis- 
lodge those men of picks and shovels, and all day 
was spent in preparations. The British guns 
were trained on Dorchester Heights, and the 
deafening cannonade rumbled and thundered, 
hour after hour ; but the Continentals, safe be- 
hind their mud walls and bales of hay, laughed 
at shot and shell, and every hour their works 
grew more formidable. Next day, three thou- 
sand regulars, under Lord Percy, started out to 
plant the royal standard on those bannerless walls. 
But out of the black skies came a storm as terri- 
ble as the bullets they had expected to meet. 
The sleet blinded and cut them, the cold be- 
nutabed them, the fierce wind caught up their 
boats like pea-pods, and whirled them round and 
round in the plunging, icy waves. The discom- 
fited soldiers made land again on Boston penin- 
sula, and gloomy-browed Howe, with darker face 
than ever, sent informal word to Mr. Washington, 
that if the army were left unmolested, it would 
evacuate the town, leaving private property un- 
harmed, and taking off no spoils of war. Capi- 
tal terms were these for a ragged rabble to make, 
and they took the offer, for the old town of Bos- 
ton was dear to every New England heart, and 
they were loth enough to harm it. So, in a few 
days, the great white - winged frigates, and the 
supply - ships, and the smaller vessels, so many 
scores of them, with all the troops on board, 
sailed out of Boston harbor, and within the hour 
the Continentals marched into Boston streets. 
And you may well believe that no Boston boy 
was more thankful to set foot therein than was 
the General-in-chief, whose wise courage, whose 
patient waiting, and whose zeal had brought this 
about. But he had no time to rest even in the 
glad city, which resounded with his praises. It 
was believed that the fleet had sailed for New 
York, and thither he turned his weary face. And 
glad indeed were the people to see him, all the 
way from Boston to Haerlem Plains, whither he 
had come with his aides, and his escort, on this 
sunshiny, showery, 14th of April, 1776. Eager 
fellows had ridden out here to meet him, — Lib- 
erty Boys; and less fiery spirits, and the Connec- 
ticut militia, awkward, and ill-mounted, had loy- 
alty enough toward him in their hearts, to fur- 
nish forth a king’s army. Down by the Kings- 
bridge road they come, past the gardens, and 
through the rough highway, by Friend Murray’s 
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house on Inclueberg Hill; by the beautiful farms 
that lay below the great bend of the road (now 
Twenty-third Street) ; up and down the steep hills 
and pitches of the way, past the orchards and barns 
below the Lispenard Meadows (now Canal Street) ; 
past the Potter’s Field, the dark stone jail, and 
Bridewell, and Poor-house, on the north side of 
“The Fields,” into the cheering, active, anxious 
streets of the city. Out at Richmond Hill, on 
the corner of Charlton and Varick Streets, a great, 
shady, pleasant house had been found for the 
Commander-in-chief ; and where the Sixth Ave- 
nue cars Tun now, the heated horses of the aides 
stamped and plunged, and the hurrying feet of 
messengers crunched the gravel in the paths ; and 
for the gaslights, and street criers of these warm 
evenings, the fire-flies glittered in the shrubbery, 
and the frogs croaked in the pools. To fortify 
the town against the expected fleet was the 
breathless need ; and day after day General Wash- 
ington rode down the quiet country lanes, to di- 
rect, command, and plan. Down on the Battery 
he had twenty-three guns; near the Bowling Green, 
two; just back of Trinity, on a hill close to the 
river, which, in those days, ran along Greenwich 
Street, was McDougall’s Battery of four guns, to 
keep the Hudson open. Up by the Brew-house, 
near Cortlandt Street, in the open field, were 
the grenadiers, and the Jersey batteries of ten 
guns. Over on the East River were Coenties’ 
Battery of five guns; and at the ship - yards, 
where the Liberty Pole was hewn, seven black- 
mouthed cannon threatened the ships of the king. 
Up on Rutger’s Rill, in the still orchards, near the 
forlorn burying-ground of the Jews, eight more 
black mouths opened ; further still, Hoorne’s Hook 
showed nine ; and up on Bunker’s Hill, where 
Grand and Centre Streets meet now, was an it- 
dependent battery, manned by young fellows, 
who felt that while a match was left, New York 
was safe, with them to defend her. The low, 
brown walls began to rise here, also, down at the 
slips ; in Broad Street, and Dock, and other needful 
places. Governor’s Island, too, had its low walls, 
and terrible guns; and Paulus Hook, now Jersey 
City, and Brooklyn Heights ; and a line of breast- 
works steadily grew along Long Island, where 
nine thousand men worked and waited through 
the still, hot summer days. And yet, till the 
midsummer days were come, Commander - in- 
chief and men in the trenches were marshaled 
in the name of loyal subjects, ready to fight for 
lost rights, but owing allegiance to the crown. 
But the army in the field, and the Congress at 
Philadelphia, had been learning hard lessons in 
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this year of bloody teaching, and the hardest was 
that they had nothing to expect of the wisdom or 
the generosity of the men who ruled Great Brit- 
ain, and that only in an independent and separate 
government might they hope to realize the prom- 
ise of greatness, and peace, and freedom, with 
which their vast and magnificent territory, and 
their rapid growth in prosperity and culture, had 
inspired them. General Greene, a noble soldier 
from Rhode Island, who had turned his back on 
his Quaker notions and his forge, when the war 
called him into service, wrote to the Congress 
urging it to declare the Colonies independent. 
Thoughtful men everywhere saw the necessity 
of this. No wonder that the Congress hesitated. 
If the troops failed to maintain the separation 
thus declared, then every member of the Con- 
gress, and every officer of the army, became a 
beaten rebel and traitor, liable to be hung at the 
first gallows. It seemed such a handful of ad- 
venturers, against the most splendid nation of Eu- 
rope; it seemed such a poor host of tatterdemal- 
ions, against gallant, well-appointed ranks of tried 
soldiers, who had never been defeated; it seemed 
such a raw, new,. weak community, against the 
powerful millions at home. And yet these men 
of the Congress, bred under a monarchy, took 
their lives in their hands, and proposed to them- 
selves and the people the most perfect republic 
the world has yet seen. One glaring July day 
came a galloping courier into the little hamlet of 
Paulus Hook, threw himself into the ferry-boat, 
and was landed at Lispenard’s Meadows, a mile 
above the city. Dusty, and hot, and tired enough, 
he hurried along the open fields, and gave up his 
precious despatches to the aide, who laid them be- 
fore the Commander-in-chief at head-quarters. 
Almost light sounded the ponderous tread of 
Washington as he came quickly down the stairs, 
and his face had a new look of gladness. Orders 
went forth to all the soldiers, to meet in “ The 
Fields ” at six o’clock, to hear the order of Con- 
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o The afternoon sun shone hot on shady Broad- 
way, and the Bowery Lane, but there were no tin 
roofs to catch his glare, no blistering pavements 
to scorch the feet of the hurrying multitudes ; and 
the cool air from the river swept up the open 
streets, and stirred the dusty trees, and set the 
bright flowers nodding in the tidy door - yards. 
Through the open doors and windows you could 
see pleasant, empty rooms ; so many of them, 
that you might be sure every body who could 
walk, was gone to “The Fields.” Platoons of 
soldiers marched down from their barracks near 
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Chambers Street, and up from their barracks at 
the Battery ; some in militia dress, a few New 
York troops in blue faced with buff, as their 
regulations required,—that being the first at- 
tempt at uniform made in the Colonial army, — 
but most in their common dress of the day, much 
worn and patched, alas! for it had still much ex- 
posure before it. The cocked hats of the men, 
the long coats, the broad-flapped waist¢oats, small- 
clothes, and buckled shoes, were hardly military 
in their color and their cut, and their guns were 
scarcely more alike than their clothes. Now and 
then a whole company had high boots, and uni- 
form weapons. Now and then, a poor fellow, 
coatless and musketless, displayed a brace of pis- 
tols, and marched as soldier-like as he could, to 
the shrill scream of the fife, and the quick drum 
beat. It was not often that they heard better 
music than that, for of the splendor of war, the 
kindling martial music, the silken beauty of ban- 
ners, the glitter of burnished arms, of dress pa- 
rades, and showy manceuvres, they had most 
scanty allowance. At “ The Fields” they formed 
in hollow square; and in the centre, where the 
fountain plays in this summer sunshine, sat 
Washington on horseback, with his aides, wait- 
ing to hear 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


High up on the Liberty Pole floated the Great 
Union Flag, — a flag that showed the crosses of St. 
George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick united, with 
a field of thirteen stripes of alternate white and 
red. This was the flag that had been first un- 
furled over the army at Cambridge in January, 
and it flew unchallenged from the tall Liberty 
Pole till the British entered New York. Long 
years afterward, when they sailed away, the Stars 
and Stripes for the first time fluttered, in the gray 
November day, over the blackened and changed 
city. When the last words of the great Declara- 
tion fell on the ears of the multitude, a wild tu- 
mult of cheers broke furth. There was no pow- 
der to burn, there were few bells to clang, but the 
ringing voices of the people made up the lack of 
cannon and chimes. Cheers for the Congress, for 
the army, for the Commander-in-chief, for the 
Declaration, for Bunker Hill, — cheers for every 
thing that roused their wild enthusiasm. Then, 
as by one impulse, a thousand feet turned down 
Broadway, and dashed into Wall Street, past its 
Stately houses to where the City Hall stood, on its 
open arches, at the head of Broad Street. Up 
the wide steps they tramped, and two-score strong 
hands seized the portrait of King George the 
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Third, king of these free and independent vot- 
ers no longer, tore it from its frame, and cast it 
down, to be trodden out of existence. Out in the 
street again, up Wall, up King, up Queen, up 
Crown, up Marketfield, up any street that gave 
them quickest way to Broadway, to the Bowling 
Green, where stood the magnificent gilded statue 
of the king on horseback. Stout arms overturned 
His Most Sacred Majesty in the twinkling of an 
eye; stout hands harnessed the prostrate steed in 
knots of rope ; and in that forlorn plight dragged 
horse and rider through the streets, with yells, 
and songs, and shouts, and afterward sent it to 
Connecticut, where, with the balls that had orna- 
mented the iron railing around the Bowling 
Green, it was run into bullets for the use of ' 
the army. 

Fighting followed hard on frolicking. In Au- 
gust, the fleet, with Sir Henry Clinton, had arrived. 
Lord Howe was already in the harbor, and the 
battle of Long Island befell. It was a severe 
blow to the Continentals ; ill- prepared and ill- 
managed, they lost the day. In silence and dark- 
ness, under the very guns of the enemy, Wash- 
ington took the whole detachment back to the 
island. But with the British ships in the two 
rivers, it was evident the town could not be held. 
In September, the Americans left behind them the 
city they had so toiled to fortify, and marched 
sadly up the Bowery Lane toward the Heights of 
Haerlem. In the Central Park, near the Hotel 
St. Vincent, any one of you who is curious may 
find the relics of the earthworks thrown up to 
shelter the broken army in that ominous Septem- 
ber; and on a high, sharp hill, round whose base 
a tangled foot-path wound then, and to-day a broad 
drive sweeps, is a little hut of red stone, window- 
less and bare, which is called Washington’s Pow- 
der-house. But the splendid regiments of Howe 
were landed, and already on the march, their bril- 
liant scarlet uniforms and burnished arms glitter- 
ing in the sun, and the Commander-in-chief saw 
that his raw levies must again retreat. Over the 
steep hills of Bloomingdale and Manhattanville 
they toiled, and encamped near Kingsbridge, the 
redcoats lying among the Bloomingdale fields. 
Next day the skirmishers wereeout, and there 
was fighting in the rocky pastures, in the woods, 
in the buckwheat fields. The stars that night 
saw two-score dead soldiers of the two. armies 
lying in the dewy grass, and little gained to either 
side. A week later the stars themselves looked 
dim in the red brightness of the southern sky. 
The midnight pickets saw the columns of bright 
smoke fill all the heavens, and gave the alarm ; 
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but a British army lay between the rebels and 
their city, and they could only fret there, tortured 
for the safety of those at home. Two days later, 
they heard through their spies that the fire had 
broken out in a low drinking shop on Whitehall 
Street ; that the high south wind had driven the 
flames up Broad Street to Beaver, burning the 
fine houses and fine offices; that the wind had 
changed then, and driven the fire across Broad- 
way, where it seized greedily on a frame house, 


and sprang eagerly to the roof of the next. It’ 


had burned the King’s Arms Tavern. It had 
burned almost every building on the east side of 
the street, till a brick house, near Oyster Pasty 
Alley, now Exchange Place, stopped it. It seized 
the Lutheran Church at Rector Street, and bur 

it to the ground. Alas! alas! the spies said, it 
caught beautiful Trinity, and left only a crum- 
bling wall. Nobody could cling for an instant to 
the steep roof, and there were no fire-engines. It 
caught St: Paul’s; but daring men stood on the 
roof, and put out the lighted shingles. It burned 
four hundred and ninety-three houses, and was 
only stopped by the open grounds of King’s Col- 
lege. The British believed, or pretended to be- 


@ieve, that the rebels had fired the town, and more 
than one innocent man had died, that awful night, 


in the flames, or hanging from a tree. Terrible 
news were these for the luckless Continentals ; but 
they said, “It is the fortune of war,” and turned 
to watching the dangerous enemy only a mile or 
two away, lest he should spring upon them. 

But after two or three weeks, black-browed 
General Howe, who had been knighted by the 
king for doing nothing in particular at Boston, 
decided not to risk a general battle in this rough, 
unknown country, and with such rough, though 
hardly unknown foes, since they had introduced 
themselves so unceremoniously at Breed’s Hill 
and Dorchester; and withdrew his soldiers to 
Throg’s Neck in Westchester, to cut off the 
Yankees from communications with the East, — 
sending three frigates up the river meanwhile, 
to shut them up from the South and West. 
There was nothing for them but to retreat again, 
and once more they fell back to White Plains, 
several miles above the island. Without cavalry, 
without artillery, with a weak remnant of dis- 
contented and half-discouraged men, even White 
Plains could not be held ; and once more the faint 
columns were set in line of march for North 
Castle, in whose walls of rock they were safe 
enough from attack, and had only to save them- 
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selves from starvation. Fort Washington was 
now the only spot on the island over which the 
great Union flag waved. Three thousand of the 
Continentals were stationed there, from One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-first Street to One Hundred and 
Seventieth, though at that time there was hardly 
a bridle-path, not to mention a street, in the re- 
gion, — only woods, and rocky hills, and tangles 
of bramble-bushes, with now and then a culti- 
vated field. A few old pieces of artillery, and 
broken lines of unfinished works, were the only 
defenses of the Americans against the attack of 
the British from the river, from Haerlem Plains, 
and from the hills on the south. Early one dark 
November morning came the summons to surren- 
der. Colonel McGaw shortly refused. Then 
came the terrivle attack. Eight to one, well- 
fed, well- armed, with artillery, and rifles, and 
bayonets, the British troops swept up, company 
after company. For an hour and a half, Colonel 
Cadwallader, two miles above the Park, held 
them at bay; while Washington, white with pity 
for the men, and anxiety forthe fort, crossed the 
river in a small boat, visited McGaw, and reached 
the shelter of Fort Lee, on the Palisades, again. 
But the odds were too unequal, and at half-past 
one o'clock, the great Union flag flapped heav- 
ily down from the flag-staff of Fort Washington, 
and the Union Jack glided up, as the name of 
Fort Knyphausen was bestowed on the conquered 
earthworks. Twenty-seven hundred men, and 
such poor stores as they possessed, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Fifty brave fellows lay dead 
upon the shriveled grass, and a hundred, faint 
with wounds, and uncared for, were huddled off 
in indecent, haste. Rebels, sick or well, had lit- 
tle to hope from the soldiers of the king. No 
wonder Washington, standing on the western 
bank, dropped his glass to wring his hands over 
the loss of these precious troops, and vehemently 
blame himself for having yielded his better judg- 
ment to the counsel of his officers, instead of dis- 
mantling the fort, and bringing the men away. 
No wonder that, stricken by this new disaster, he 
should hastily retreat across the Jerseys, to put 
the Passaic River between the wreck of his 
meagre army of less than two thousand fight- 
ing men, and the twenty-five thousand fresh 
troops of Howe. No wonder that this Second 
Visit to New York seemed to him to end in such 
misfortune, that, even in his dauntless heart, the 
hope of coming back again to the blackened city 
was faint indeed. 
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SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


Scnoot had begun again the first Monday in 
June, and for nearly a fortnight Ainslee had gone 
steadily, half of each day as usual. Two or 
three new boys and girls had come in; but as 
they ranked among the older ones, Ainslee had 
very little to do with them. Sampson, and Sin- 
ny, and he still sat on the same bench on the 
boys’ side, and Amanda and little Sarah Jones on 
the girls’, and every thing went on just as if 
there had been no vacation. The old stove had 
been moved into the entry behind the door, and 
nobody thought of staying in now at recess or 
noon-time, unless kept in for bad lessons, but ate 
their dinners sitting on the log near the spring, or 
on the ground under the trees. The school-room 
windows were kept open through the middle of 
the day, though Miss Barrett threatened to have 
them nailed down if the children looked out so 
much, and Ainslee, for one, did his full share of 
this looking. In the great maple, near by, a 
robin had her nest; and it was a pleasant change, 
when the spelling lesson grew tiresome, to look 
out and up, and watch for the mother or father 
bird to come flying home with a bug or worm, for 
the wide-open, never-satisfied mouths in the nest. 

This particular morning about which I shall 
tell you, Ainslee found, when he ran out at re- 
cess, several boys gathered at the foot of the 
maple-tree, and among them one of the new ones, 
Charley Gibson, — a light, active boy, famous for 
climbing the tallest trees, and robbing nests wher- 
ever he found them, in order to make still longer 
the string of eggs which hung over the looking- 
glass in his mother’s parlor. 

“Shinny up quick,” one of the boys was say- 
ing, as Ainslee ran up to them, “or you won’t 
get down afore recess is done.” 

“ What's the goin’ to do ?” Ainslee asked. 

“He’s after them robins,” Stephen Jones an- 
swered. “ He’s goin’ to raise them, he says, and 
sell em when they ’re big.” 

“Don’t you do it,” said Ainslee, earnestly, 
catching hold of Charley, who had just begun 
the climb. 

“You let go! I’d like to know what business 
it iso’ yourn?” said Charley, holding on tight. 
“Let go, I say.” 

“I won't,” said Ainslee. “ You sha’n’t get the 
poor little birds, an’ make their mother cry. 
They’re crying now, ’cause they think you ’re 
coming.” 


“ Let ’em cry,” said Charley. “I'll kick you, 
Ainslee Barton, if you don’t let go.” 

Charley struck out as he spoke, but though the 
heavy boot-heel hit his forehead, Ainslee held on 
so tight, that Charley was forced to slide down to 
the ground. 

“Do you want me to pummel you all to 
bits?” he began, seizing Ainslee, and shaking 
him. “There’s the skin off on your forehead, 
an’ serves you right, too! Here you ’ve held 
on to me, till I hain’t got time to go up an’ 
back afore the bell rings. I’m a good mind 
as ever was, to lick you, if you was n’t so lit- 
tle.” 

“Lick away,” said Ainslee, doubling his small 
fists, while Sampson, delighted, sung out, “ Give 
it to him, Charley ! ” 

“ Who be you?” said Charley, turning sud- 
denly on Sampson, who retired hastily. “I don’t 
lick babies, and I won’t lick him; but he ain’t 
goin’ to stop my gettin’ the birds.” 

“ Mama says it ’s wicked to rob nests, after the 
birds have taken such pains to build’em all nidée,” 
said Ainslee. 

“°T ain't wicked,” said Charley. “They steal 
cherries and every thing, the whole time.” 

“Mama says they eat more worms than they 
do cherries,” Ainslee answered. “ There’s awful 
lots o’ worms when people kill the birds. You 
would n’t like somebody to come an’ steal you 
from your father an’ mother.” 

“O fuss!” said Charley. “Birds don’t care. 
You ‘ll get nests fast enough, when you stop 
being so fat you can’t climb.” 

“T never will,” said Ainslee. “Ill climb up, 
and just peek in to see how the eggs look, but I 
would n’t take one away for nothin’ at all.” 

“ Well, J would,” said Charley. “There’s the 
bell this very minute. If I don’t pay you some 
time !” 

Ainslee went in, hoping that Charley would 
make up his mind to let the birds alone, and sat 
down to his spelling lesson. Miss Barrett looked 
sharply at the black spot near his eye, as he came 
to the class, but said nothing, though Sampson 
watched eagerly, hoping she would accuse him of 
having been fighting. Noon came, and Ainslee 
ran out to the maple-tree, too excited about the 
birds to think of eating his luncheon. Charley 
looked a little dubious as he saw him standing 
there. 
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“ You go off, young ’un,” he said. 
sha’n’t get no more birds after these.” 

“Don’t get these; please to don’t,” begged 
Ainslee, while Amanda came near, just ready to 
ery, if things went wrong. “I’ll give you my 
barrel if you won't.” 

“I don’t want your barrel,” said Charley. 
“ Why, there’s a man goin’ to give me half a 
dollar apiece for every one o’ these birds I raise. 
Out o’ the way now,” and Ainslee was pushed 
aside, while Charley climbed fast as he could to 
the top of the tree. The parent birds flew about 
uttering sharp cries, and a pair of robins in an- 
other tree joined them, as if afraid their turn 
would come next. 

Ainslée watched, till Charley, holding the nest 
carefully in one hand, had almost reached the 
ground again. 

“You ’fe a bad, wicked boy,” he shouted then, 
bursting into tears. “ You’re a thief!” and he 
started on arun for home, followed for a little 
way by Amanda, who wanted to comfort him, but 
not running as fast as he, could not catch up in 
time, and so had to walk back again. 

“T would n’t get the dear little birds,” she said, 
with her eyes full of tears. “You’re an awful 
boy, Charley Gibson.” 

“ What a row all about nothin’,” said Charley, 
starting for home with the nest in his hand, but 
thinking to himself, as he heard the cries of the 
old robins, that perhaps they did care more than 
he had thought, and maybe he would n’t get any 
more nests for a good while. 

Ainslee in the mean time went on, running at 
first, and then, as he grew tired, walking, till he 
came to grandpa’s gate. Mama was coming slowly 
down the winding paths, and Ainslee ran to meet 
her, crying again. 

“ Why, what is the matter?” said she, taking 
hold of his hand. “Have you been fighting, 
Ainslee? Your eye is all black.” 

“No, that’s only a hit,” said Ainslee. “ But 
Charley Gibson stole a whole nest. full o’ little 
robins, an’ would n’t stop, and the mother cried 
every minute.” 

“Too bad! too bad!” said mama. “I wish 
no bird need ever be stolen again. God never 
meant them to be shut up in cages, and robins 
will be almost eure to die. All our birds here 
are safe, at any rate.” 

“I wish all of ’em, everywhere, would come 
here,” Ainslee said. “I wish all our birds would 
tell the others, so’t they need n’t ever go near 
the school-house.” 

“ Perhaps some of them have been told,” said 
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mama. “For certainly we have more and more 
here every year. Do you know that our little 
wrens are learning to fly?. I have just come 
from the nest, and Mrs. Wren was as busy as pos- 
sible; come and see.” 

Ainslee ran on by mama to the garden and the 
Canada plum-tree, where Mrs. Wren, sitting on a 
twig, did not stir as they drew nearer, but, grown 
familiar from many such visits, only put her head 
a little one side, and looked at them with her 
bright eyes, and then turned all her attention to 
the little wrens, who were half flying, half hop- 
ping, from one twig to another. Ainslee watched 
them till the dinner-bell rang, and then went in, 
with another sigh for the poor robins, who would 
never fly through the trees again. 

“TI wish my Aqualium had glass sides, so ’t my 
fishes could see out,” he said, after dinner. “ Don’t 
you s’pose they ’re lonesome, mama ? ” 

“They might like it better if they could see 
out,” said mama, “though fishes know so little, 
that I don’t think they are troubled at being shut 
up. If it seems to you, though, that they are, 
you can put them back in the brook.” 

“ My two shiners have been there ever an’ 
ever so long,” said Ainslee,— “ever since last 
summer. The pollywogs don’t care, I know, ’cause 
the water in my Aqualium isn’t half so dirty as 
the puddle I got ’em in, an’ the turtles don’t 
either. Maybe the shiners do. I guess I'll 
put ’em back.” 

“ Well,” said mama, “I hear Sinny’s voice in 
the yard, and you can go together if you like.” 

Ainslee ran out presently, to find Sinny play- 
ing with Rover, and went on to the little house 
in the bara-yard, about which you all know. 

“What you goin’ to do with that tin pail?” 
Sinny called, running after him. 

“Take my shiners home,” said Ainslee. “I 
ain’t ever going to keep any more till I’ve got a 
real, true Aqualium, with glass sides, just like 
Mr. Parker’s, so’t they can see out every min- 
ute.” 

“They don’t care, I don’t believe,” said Sinny, 
as Ainslee tried to dip them up. 

“I do, if they don’t,” said Ainslee. “I won't 
ever have any more things shut up where they 
can’t get out, unless I know, certain sure, they 
don’t care. Oh dear! I can’t get but one shiner 
to time, an’ the biggest pollywog keeps getting in, 
an’ every time I tip him out, the shiner tips out 
too.” 

“Pull him out by his tail,” said Sinny, “an’ 
I'll get a dipper, and pour the other shiner right 
into the pail.” 
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“ Well,” said Ainslee, and Sinny ran in for a 
dipper, with which they by and by ladled out 
shiner number two, and started for the mill 
brook, Rover running before them. 

“ There ’s where we got ’em,” said Sinny, point- 
ing to the shallow spot where they had sailed pea 
pods nearly a year before. “ You goin’ to put 
’em back in the very same place ?” 

“I guess so,” said Ainslee. “Maybe they re- 
member it, an’ maybe some o’ these here are their 
relations.” 

Ainslee tipped the pail; out went the water, 
and the shiners with it, and the little shallow, 
alive a moment before with their “ relations,” was 
left quite empty ; not one there. 

“They all swimmed away together,” said Ains- 
lee, “so I don’t know whether mine was glad or 
not. I guess they was. What piece you going 
to speak Friday, Sinny ?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to speak none,” said Sinny, sit- 
ting down on the bank. “We littlest ones don’t 
have to. I don’t know none.” 

“TI know we don’t have to,” said Ainslee. 
“But Miss Barrett said we might, if our moth- 
ers had time to teach us. I ’most know one now, 
an’ I’m going to get mama to read it to me till I 
all do. I can read some of it myself, —’most all. 


I know some of another, an’ I’ll teach it to you 
if you want me to, Sinny.” 

“TI do’ known as I do,” said Sinny. “ What is 
it?” 

“It’s real short,” Ainslee answered, sitting 


down by him. “I can say it right off: — 


«¢ One thing at a time, 
And that done well, 
Is a very good rule, — 
So I havé heard tell. 
All that you do, 
Do with your might; 
Things done by halves 
Are never done right.’ 


You want to learn it?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” said Sinny. “Say it slow, 
though,” and Ainslee repeated it, line by line, till 
Sinny knew it quite well. 

“ You say it to me every day till Friday,” said 
Ainslee, “so’s to know it perfect, an’ you must 
n’t say,—‘So I have hearn tell.’ You must 
say, —‘ So I have heard tell.’” 

“*So I have heard tell,” repeated Sinny. 
“ Now, what’s yourn?” 

“ Oh, mine ’s in a book,” said Ainslee, “ an’ it’s 
about stealing birds ; and I’m going to look right 
at Charley Gibson when I say it. You'll hear 
it Friday.” 

“ Tell me now,” said Sinny ; but Ainslee would 
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not, and at last Sinny went home provoked. By 
next -morning, however, he was quite ready to 
make up, and to tease again; but Ainslee was 
firm, and. only mama and Amanda, I think, knew 
exactly what he was going to say, till Friday 
came. 

Friday afternoon was the time for speaking 
pieces, and Ainslee did not go till noon of that 
day, in order not to get tired. The older boys 
finished their pieces at last, and Miss Barrett was 
about to call the conduct roll, when Ainslee held 
up his hand. 

“ Me an’ Sinny ’s got pieces too,” he said. 

“ Well,” said Miss Barrett, “make your bow, 
and say them, then.” 

Ainslee stepped forward, faced the scholars, and 
made his bow, a little frightened, now that the 
time had really come; and then, fixing his eyes 
on Charlgy Gibson, repeated, in quite a loud 
voice, and with wonderful emphasis, these verses ; 

“<Tf ever J see, 
On bush or tree, 
Young birds in a pretty nest ; 
I'll not in my play, 
Steal those birds away, 
To grieve their mother’s breast. 


«“ ¢ My mother, I know, 
Would sorrow so, 
Should J be stolen away; 
So I'll speak to the birds 
In my softest words, 
Nor harm them in my play.” 

Charley first laughed a little, and then colored 
as he went on; and as Ainslee kept his eyes 
steadily on him, raised his desk-lid at last, and 
stayed behind that till they ended. 

“ Very well,” said Miss Barrett, as Ainslee sat 
down, “very well indeed. Now, Sinny.” 

Sinny stumbled at the second verse, and had 
to be prompted by Ainslee, but got through safe- 
ly, and sat down, looking rather miserable. 

“Say that again next Friday,” said Miss Bar- 
rett, “and then you’ll know it perfect.” 

Charley Gibson shook his fist at Ainslee as 
they went out after school, but as he laughed at 
the same time, could not have meant much harm. 
Whether he made yp his mind to — 

“ Speak to the birds 
In his softest words, 
Nor harm them in his play,” 
ever after this, I do not know; but I do know 
that, when another year came, the robins built 
safely in the great maple, though Charley still 
went to school. 


Monday noon, Ainslee came running home in 
great excitement. 
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“ Always ready to fly out o’ your skin about 
something or other,” said Ann, as he went through 
the kitchen. “ What’s goin’ on now?” 

‘It’s a new store,” said Ainslee, running right 
into grandpa, who had started for a walk in the 
garden, and was coming slowly out. 

“ Come, come!” said grandpa. “If there is a 
new store, I don’t want to turn a somerset down 
the back steps. Whose store is it ?” 

“Tt’s Jim Field’s,” said Ainslee. “ Don’t you 
know, grandpa? Sinny says he’s his mother’s 
second cousin, an’ he has n’t got but one leg. 
He’s got all kinds o’ candy, an’ nuts, and figs, 
and every thing.” 

“ So much the worse for the school children,” 
said grandpa, walking on. “You eat yourselves 
sick with trash, as it is.” 

“T don’t ever,” said Ainslee. “ Mama won’t 
let me. Where is mama?” ~ 

“ Up-stairs,” said Ann, and Ainslee tumbled 
up. 

“Come stiller, dear,” said mama, as he went 
into her room. “One would think it was a can- 
non-ball bumping up the stairs, instead of a little 
boy. What is the hurry?” : 

“ Only to tell you about the store, mama,” said 
Ainslee, — “the new store.” 

“T heard what you told grandpa,” said mama. 
“ Where is this famous new store ?” 

“ Why, it ’s close to the school - house,” said 
Ainslee, jumping up and down. “ Don’t you 
know that little speck of a house, mama, after 
you’ve gone by Mr. Martin’s? Well, Jim Field 
is going to live in the back room, and have store 
in the front. He’s got pins, an’ thread, an’ her- 
rings, an’ every thing, ‘cause I saw ’em in the 
corner, an’ Sinny says he’s going to have candy 
and all. Mama!” 

“ Well,” said mama. 

“T wish I had some money,” Ainslee went on. 

“ What would you do with it?” mama asked. 

“I’d buy a fig for Amanda,” said Ainslee, 
planting both elbows in fmama’s lap, and looking 
up into her eyes. “ An’ for me too. I love ‘em. 
Why can’t I have some peanies every week, like 
Jack? Two, maybe.” 

“ Two would not be a great many,” said mama, 
smiling. “I think I can say ‘ Yes’ to that.” 

“ All the whole time?” said Ainslee. “ Every 
single Monday morning ? ” 

“Yes,” said mama; “you will never make 
yourself sick on what two pennies will buy. In 
fact, I had thought of three ; with three, you and 
Amanda, and Sinny too, can have fine times. 
Will you have it in pennies or currency, sir?” 
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“ Pennies,” said Ainslee, “and then I can 
spend one a day, till they ’re every one gone. O 
you sweetest mama !” 

Sweetest mama returned the hug which almost 
choked her, and then went on with her sewing, 
while Ainslee thumped down-stairs again, to tell 
grandpa and Ann of his good fortune. 

So it came to pass, that when Jim Field had 
settled down at housekeeping in the back room, 
and the needles, and pins, and herrings, which 
Ainslee had seen, and the candy and nuts he had 
not seen, were arranged on shelves in the front 
one, he found very excellent customers in the 
school children. A brisk demand for slate pen- 
cils and licorice stick began at once, and every 
Spare penny among them found its way into the 
little cash drawer. Sinny, who had no money, 
called often, and stayed long, hoping that he 
would be treated in a cousinly way, and perhaps 
receive a handful of nuts, or a stick of candy; 
but Jim had either forgotten their relationship, or 
did not want to remember it, and day after day 
Sinny went home empty-handed. 

Ainslee’s first three pennies had given him a 
great deal of trouble. Mama had handed them 
to him at once, not waiting for next Monday to 
come, and he had gone off in the highest spirits, 
fully intending to treat both Amanda and Sinny. 
One stick of candy seemed so small, that Ains- 
lee, after buying it, looked about dissatisfied, seek- 
ing for something which should make more show. 
Peanuts and raisins seemed the most desirable 
things, and yet one peuny must be saved for an- 
other day. It would never do to spend all three 
at one time. 

“ Well,” said Jim Field, seeing his hesitation, 
“do you want any thing else?” 

“I'll take half a cent’s worth o’ peanuts, and 
half a cent’s worth o’ raisins,” said Ainslee, forced 
to decide, and laying his second penny on the 
counter. 

“ Well, I’ll do it for once,” said Jim, “but I 
could n’t agin. "T ain’t no way to trade. Don’t 
you tell any o’ the others I let you have ’em,” 
and Jim handed Ainslee a dozen or so peanuts, 
and four raisins. 

“I’ve got one more penny,” said Ainslee, “ but 
T don’t want to spend that till to-morrow.” 

“ All right,” said Jim. “There’s your bell; 
hurry along,” and <Ainslee ran on, putting his 
purchases at the very bottom of his pocket, lest 
he should be tempted to eat them. 

At recess Sampson was tried by seeing Aman- 
da and Sinny, seated on the log near the spring, 
and enjoying peppermint stick, while Ainslee di- 
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vided the peanuts. Thirteen there proved to be, 
and this odd peanut and raisin he hardly knew 
what to do with. 

“ You ought to eat em,” said Amanda. “ You 
bought the whole.” 

“I'd give ’em to Samp, if he was n’t so mean,” 
said Ainslee. “I'll eat the peanut, I guess. No 


I won’t. Ill chop the raisin into three pieces, 
and let’s plant the peanut, after we’ve eaten the 


“Will it grow?” said Amanda. 

« OQ’ course it will,” Ainslee answered. “ We’ll 
have all we want by’m by, and I*can spend all 
the three pennies for raisins to eat with ’em.” 

So a hole was dug near the spring, and for 
many days they watched, expecting to see peanut 
leaves coming through the ground at any moment. 
Two good reasons prevented. In the first place, 
the peanut was a roasted one, and could not have 
grown under any circumstances ; and in the sec- 
ond place, Sampson, having watched for a good 
chance, had dug it up, and eaten it with great 
relish, one day after school. 

As time went on, Ainslee found three cents a 
week by no means enough money with which to 
do all the “treating” he wanted. Figs especially, 
used it up wonderfully fast, two for three cents 
being Mr. Field’s rule; but one day in the vil- 
lage an idea came. 

“Charge it on my bill,” said Mr. Walton, as 
he went out of the grocery. 

“Charge it,’ repeated Ainslee. 
‘charge it, grandpa?” 

“Tt means,” said grandpa, “ that I am not 
ready to pay now, and ask him to write down 
in his books that I owe him so much. I pay my 
bills once a month, because it is more convenient 
on some accounts to let them run that length of 
time. Sometimes I have not money enough with 
me, and there are a good many reasons why 
charging is a good plan, though in almost all 
cases it is better to pay as you go. If I were a 
poor man, I would never run up a bill.” 

Ainslee walked on by grandpa, thinking so 
hard, he did not hear plainly what was said. 
Why should not he run up a bill at Jim Field’s? 
Grandpa and grandma very often gave him pen- 
nies, and if he saved them all, Jim could be paid 
some time. Then it would be so nice to go in 
every day and vet what he wanted. Ainslee grew 
quite excited thinking about it; and yet he had 
no desire to run home and tell mama, as he al- 
most always did, every new thought that came 
into his mind, and this might have shown him 
that there was something not quite right about it. 
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Next morning came, and Ainslee rushed off to 
school, stopping at Jim’s on the way. Once in the 
store, his courage almost failed, but Jim looked 
very good - natured, and some fresh raisins in a 
box, too good to do without. 

“Two cents’ worth o’ raisins,” Ainslee said. 
“TI have n’t got any pennies this morning, but 
you can charge ’em, Jim,” he added, as the little 
parcel was put in his hand. 

Jim looked doubtful a moment, but being sure 
that Grandpa Walton would see that the money was 
paid, said, “ All right,” and Ainslee started off to 
share the raisins, and think what a nice, easy way 
it was of getting them. Fortunately, or perhaps 
unfortunately, for him, a gentleman who spent 
that evening at grandpa’s took some bright, new 
scrip from his pocket-book, to show to grandpa, 
and seeing Ainslee looking on, gave him a five- 
cent one. Jim was paid next morning and three 
cents’ worth of figs bought beside; and then see- 
ing some very nice looking molasses candy on the 
shelf, two cents more were spent for that, and 
charged on Jim’s slate. 

So matters went on; Ainslee paying when he 
had money, but never catching up with the bill, 
which grew and grew all the time ; till one morn- 
ing Jim, looking very serious, said, “I guess you 
don’t know how much you owe me, do ye?” 

“How much?” said Ainslee, beginning to feel 
very uncomfortable. 

“Twenty-eight cents,” Jim answered, “an’ I 
want you to pay me right away. Does your 
gran’ther, or ma, know you got things without 
paying?” 

“No,” said Ainslee; “I'll pay you pretty 
soon,” and he walked out of the little store, and 
down the road. The school bell was ringing, but 
he could not go there, and he went on till he came 
to a turn in the road, which hid the school-house 
and the store, and then turning into a path which 
led through some woods, sat down on a stump and 
began to think. Twenty-eight cents! What 
would mama say, and grandpa too, and how could 
he ever tell them? Suppose mama would not 
pay, and Jim should get angry, and say he would 
send him to prison, as the druggist had done last 
summer ? and at this dreadful thought, Ainslee 
dropped to the ground, and leaning his head 
against the stump, cried miserably. 

“Why Ainslee, child, what is the trouble?” 
said a voice presently, and Ainslee looked up to 
see Mr. Parker standing close by, who in a mo- 
ment sat down on the old stump, and put his arm 
about him. 

“TI don’t want to tell,” said Ainslee, choked 
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with crying. “I want to run away, and never 
see any body any more.” 

“That would: not help it,” said Mr. Parker, 
half smiling. “If you have done any thing 
wrong, the only safe way is to tell it all to 
somebody who can help you to do right. Per- 
haps I can, now. Have you been quarreling 
very hard with somebody ?” 





“No, oh no!” said Ainslee. “I wish I had. 
It’s ever so much badder than that.” 

Little by little the whole story came out, and 
then Ainslee waited to hear what would be said 
about it. 

“ Pretty bad,” said Mr. Parker; “but not so 
bad as it might be. The first thing, now, is to 
tell mama ; and the second, to find a way of pay- 
ing the debt. Will you earn the money in some 
way, or will it be easier to ask mama for it ?” 

“Td rather earn it,” said Ainslee, after a mo- 
ment; “only I don’t know any way.” 

“TI do,” said Mr. Parker, smiling brightly at 
him. “I have thought of a way, since I sat 
here, which would do it, in not so very long a 
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time. Suppose, now, we walk on to grandpa’s to- 
gether. I was on my way there, when I saw 
you. You can tell mama; and then I will ask 
her if you can earn the money in the way I have 
thought of.” 

“You ’re real good,” said Ainslee, smiling 
through some tears which would still come. “I 
won't ever get any thing charged again.” 

“No, I don’t think you will,” said Mr. Parker ; 
“and if you do not, this morning’s trouble 
may be one of the best things that ever 
happened to you. Running in debt to 
any body, when you do not know you ever 
can pay them, is as bad as stealing, al- 
most, though very few people think so.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” said 
mama, surprised, as a few minutes later 
they walked into the parlor. 

“ A practical illustration of the horrors 
of debt,” said Mr. Parker, smiling. “I 
think I hear Mr. Walton’s voice in the 
dining - room, and while Ainslee talks to 
you for a little while, I will do my er- 
rand there, if you please.” 

“T am glad it is no worse,” said mama, 
when Ainslee, in a low voice, and with a 
very red face, had told his story. “ But I 
hope my little boy will remember ‘all his 
life, that getting into debt carelessly, with 
no means to pay, is a very mean thing to 
do. Earning the money to pay this one 
with, will be a better lesson than any thing 
I can say to you, and Mr. Parker is very 
kind to help you in it.” 

“TI don’t know what he wants me to 
do,” said Ainslee. “He’s goink to tell 
you himself.” 

“Hard work,” said Mr. Parker, walk- 

ing in. “ Very hard work indeed. My 
little onion bed is full of weeds ; and if I show 
you how, I think you can weed it for me nicely. 
You can come down for an hour every after- 
noon, if mama is willing, and if you work well, 
I will give you— Well, I'll tell you what I'll 
give you, when the work is done.” 

So, for several days, Ainslee went down regu- 
larly to Mr. Parker’s, and weeded in the little 
onion bed. Small as it was, it took him a good 
many hours, for stooping between the rows made 
his legs ache, and every few minutes he had to 
run out into the path to rest. He was a very 
small boy, you know, and every day added a few 
fresh weeds to the ground he had gone over, and 
made the old ones stronger, and harder to pull up. 
Randy wanted him to stay to tea every afternoon, 
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but Mr. Parker said, “ No: it would seem then 
too much like play, and the harder work Ainslee 
had, the more surely he would remember all the 
difficulties of getting into debt.” At last, though, 
the afternoon came when Ainslee, standing before 
the bed, could not see a single weed in it, and 
ran in to call Mr. Parker, who left his writing, 
and came out at once. 

“ Bravely done!” he said, walking around the 
bed. “Not a weed there. You have worked 
like a Trojan, Ainslee ; better than I had any 
thought you would ; and now for the pay. Randy 
will see that your face and hands are clean, and 
then you can come into the study.” 

Randy washed the hot face and hands, and 
brushed his hair, giving him a hug as she ended, 
and then Ainslee-ran in to Mr. Parker, who sat 
in his study chair, while on the table were a pile 
of bright pennies. 

“ Twenty - eight,” said Ainslee, after he had 
counted them one by one. “ Why, how nice! I 
can pay Jim on the way home, can’t 1? Twenty- 
eight ’s a lot. It’s good I could earn ’em.” 

“You have earned more thaa the twenty-eight 
cents,” said Mr. Parker. “ More than you would 
understand, if I should tell you now. You have 
been taking in patience, and perseverance, and 
honor, as well as pennies ; and though the tyenty- 
eight are all I shall pay you, here is something 
else, which you can keep all your life, and which 
will make you remember this trouble, if you were 
ever inclined to forget it,’ and Mr. Parker put 
into his hands a large book bound in green. 

“Oh!” said Ainslee, turning it over. “It’s 
beautiful — pictures ; lots of ’em, only the name’s 
so big I can’t read it.” 

“¢ Andersen’s Stories,” said Mr. Parker. 
“The book from which have come, ‘The Ugly 
Duck, and ‘The Little Match Girl” and the 
‘Snow Queen,’ and all those stories you love 
so well. By another year you can read them 
yourself, almost all, I think, and til! then mama 
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will read them for you. Now, you want to go 
right on, I suppose, and pay Jim. I’ll put the 
book back in the paper, so you can carry it in 
good order.” 

Ainslee ran fast as he could, and dashed into 
Jim’s store in such a hurry, that he came out from 
the back room, wondering what had happened. 

“I’ve got the twenty-eight cents,” said Ains- 
lee, letting them ring on the counter, “ an’ I ain’t 
ever going to have any more things charged.” 

“Your ma let you have ’em, I suppose,” said 
Jim, dropping them into the money drawer. 

“No she did n’t,” said Ainslee. “I earned 
’em,” and he ran out again and toward home, 
stopping for a moment to tell Amanda, whom he 
saw in the front yard, that his troubles were over. 

“T sha’n’t have lots o’ things to treat you with 
any more,” he said; “and maybe you won't like 
me so much.” 

“ Yes I will,” said Amanda, hugging him. “I 
love you, any way, ‘cause you’re nice. I don’t 
care if you don’t give me any thing.” 

Ainslee went on, happy as possible, and found 
mama in the summer-house. 

“Jim ’s all paid,” he said, jumping into her 
lap, “and I’ve got a beauty book, and I told 
Amanda, and she don’t care if I don’t give her 
things. I feel awful nice.” 

“Very nice, you mean,” said mama. “I’m 
glad you have had patience enough to earn the 
money, and papa will be glad, too, that you did 
not let any one else pay your debts.” 

“What lots I'll have to tell him when he 
comes,” said Ainslee, taking hold of mama’s hand 
as the tea bell rang, and they went in together. 
“T’ll have to sit up late, ever so long, and talk 
all the time.” 

“You do something very like that now,” said 
mama, laughing, but thinking, as she looked down 
at the bright, eager face, that papa would be more 
than willing to listen, even if the sitting up were 
“ever so long.” 





MY FIRST VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY H. Hy. 


Four heads peeped over my shoulder, 
And four merry voices said, 

“O Aunty, tell us a story 
Of some journey you have made.” 


The lilac-bush at the window 
Nodded, and whispered, “ You know 
There ’s that one you took in my shadow, 
Almost thirty years ago.” 
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I nodded back to the lilac, Go faster, now, or you shall feel the whips.’ 
“ Good friend, your plumes are as curled Just then two dainty apple-blossoms blew 
As when I took, in their shadow, Down in their laps: one pink, one white. ‘ And 
My first voyage round the world. you 
Shall be our ships,’ he cried; ‘one called “The 
Rose,” 
The other, “ Snow-bird.”’ 
“Then his sister chose 
‘The Rose’ for hers ; and with fine silken strings 
They made the caterpillars, helpless things, 
Fast to the ships, then watched to see them start. 
Oh, ne’er before did worms play such a part ; 
Oh, ne’er before such ships go gliding through 
The seas. Each child a curving stamen picked 
From out a tiger-lily bud, and pricked 
The sluggish caterpillars right and left, 
Until they must have been of sense bereft, 
If any sense they had. 
“¢QOh, now I know 


To Africa; the good “Snow-bird” shall fly 
Past all these islands,’ said the boy. 

“¢ And I 
Will carry first a whole shipload of bread 
“ But I am so old and weary, To these poor Irishmen, who are half dead 

I almost forget that sail ; With famine,’ said the girl; ‘then through the # 
If I find I cannot tell it, Straits 

Will you finish me the tale ?” Of old Gibraltar I will seek the gates 

Of Thebes. Oh dear, all of the River Nile 


The lilac-bush shook with laughter, My caterpillar covers up! Don’t smile, 


And the fragrance floated in ; 
The children crowded up closer, 
And shouted, “ Begin, begin!” 


“ Well, once there was a litle girl.” 
“That ’s you,” 
They cried. “Yes, it was I, but ’t will not do 
For you to interrupt. 
“One day in June, 
She and her brother took their books, at noon, 
And sat down on the grass, where lilacs made 
A green and purple tent with pleasant shade. 
They meant to study, but the day was hot ; 
And watching birds and bugs, they soon forgot 
The lessons, and began to idly trace 
With pencil marks the atlas’s old face. 
But presently, with slow and sleepy gait, 
As if they never heard of being late, 
Two caterpillars crawled up on the map, 
And stopped, and snuffed, and made their feelers 
snap, Bad boy; yours is as much too big, and more, 
With wisest look, on land, and on the sea. To get between Madeira and the shore. 
‘ Halloo ! old fellows, cried the boy. ‘You ll be The open ocean is a better place 
Two travelled worms, and you shall draw our For ships towed at a caterpillar’s pace. 
ships. I’m going round the world, like Captain Cook : 
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Here is the very track marked out, he took.’ 
‘ And so will I? cried he ; ‘see who will win: 
The ship that without cheating first gets in, 
Shall be the champion ship.’ 

“Then hard and fast 
The poor worms’ legs were pricked. They hur- 

ried past 

Whole continents in seconds. Side by side 





These funny racers crawled. No time nor tide 
Made odds to them: they thought but of es- 
cape. 
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They grew up just like all the rest, through joy 

And grief, ‘ with books, and work, and healthful 
play ;’ 

But always they remembered well this day ; 

And when they journeyed in good earnest, said, 

Sometimes with pensive laugh, ‘That trip we 
made 

By map, beneath the lilac-bush, was best ; 

No noise, no smoke, no cinders to molest 

On land ; no stormy gales, on any sea; 

Rivers and roads, hotels and harbors free ; 

Each step of that, we both remember yet, 

While last year’s ‘jaunts we jumble and forget. 

O sweet, wise days, when caterpillars made 

Fast time enough for us, ‘neath lilac’s shade ; 

And fancy was so strong, that we took trips 

Round the whole world in apple-blossom ships.’ ” 


Four mouths stretching round my shoulder, 
Put sweet kisses on my lips ; 

“O Aunty, what funny stories ! 
How jolly about the ships !” 


And just then, a caterpillar, 
Who had listened to each word, 
Tumbled down, quite blind with terror, 
Into the mouth of a bird. 


At last, just as the ‘Snow-bird’ round the Cape W 


Of Good Hope turned, lo, in a fuzzy ball, 

Her caterpillar rolled him up, and no 

Amount of pricks and shoves could make him go 
Another step, or straighten out. The race 

Was over, but ‘The Rose’ kept on apace ; 

Poor caterpillar! patient o’er and o’er 

Cook’s track in seventeen seventy-three, and four, 
Through Arctic seas, and past firm fields of ice, — 


Past tropic isles, where trade-winds load with‘ 


spice, 
He toiled. At last the play grew dull. 
Rose’ 
Went into port ; the ‘Snow-bird’ too; then those 
Young tyrants set their victims free; more dead 
Than live, the puzzled worms, with feeble tread, 
Stole off, and ever after were esteemed, 
No doubt, in their own country, as beseemed 
Such travellers. 


‘The 


“ As for the girl and boy, 
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And the lilac-bush at the window, 
Nodded at me with a laugh, 

And whispered, “ You ’re growing so old, 
You ’ve forgotten more than half.” 
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A YEAR AMONG THE INDIANS. 


BY MARTHA M. THOMAS. 


CHAPTER II. 


Rosert Howe had been lounging about the 
parlor at Col. Morris’s, not knowing what to do 
with himself; the rest of the family were busily 
employed. Presently, as Henry threw down his 
book, and yawned, he said with alacrity, — 
“Come, cousin, let the Greek take care of it- 
self for a while, and tell us niore about the In- 
dian country.” 

Col. Morris dropped his newspaper, and said, 
laughingly, — “ Why, Robert, I think I shall be 
obliged to send you to Col. Joyce.” 

“You could not send me to a person more to 
my liking, uncle, but my lameness would prevent 
my making much of a hunter.” 

“True,” was the reply, “and there are a great 
many other things you would better be ; Joyce is 
wasting his fine powers out there.” 

“ First,” said Robert, as Henry seated himself 
to talk, “describe the Indian lodges.” : 

“They are tents made of buffalo skins, sewed 
together in a semicircular shape ; usually they are 
some ten or twelve feet in diameter, and about ten 
feet high in the centre, although some are much 
larger. I have seen them eighteen and twenty 
feet in diameter, while others again would be 
only six and eight. The women prepare the 
skins of which the lodges are made, by spread- 
ing them on the ground, and scraping the hair off 
with a piece of iron; this scraping is continued 
until the skins become so thin the light can pass 
through them, and they look almost as white as 
our unbleached muslin; they are then sewed to- 
gether. It takes some eight or ten skins to make 


an ordinary-sized lodge. A dozen or more poles’ 


are erected in the form of a cone, over which the 
skins are spread, an orifice being left at the top 
for the smoke to pass out; a slit is cut at the bot- 
tom for a door; a tough piece of skin is suspended 
before it on a string, and the dwelling is com- 
plete.” 

“T should think they would blow over.” 

“ No, they are tightly secured by wooden pins. 
The earth inside is covered with dry grass, over 
which, at night, if they have them, they spread 
buffalo skins, for a bed or covering, as the weather 
demands. Werriors, papooses, squaws, and dogs 
lie down together, men and women, wrapped in 
their blankets, which most of them wear day and 
night. I occupied Col. Joyce’s lodge with him, 


which was always kept clean, while those of the 
ndians were not.” 

“Are the lodges in the villages made of 
skins ? ” 

“No, they are generally covered with bark, 
or plastered with earth, out of which the grass 
grows ; sometimes they are merely thatched with 
dried grass.” 

“ How do they sew the buffalo skins together ? ” 

“They make a hole with a sharp piece of iron, 
and use the tendons of animals for thread. I was 
quite a favorite with the squaws: father had pre- 


-sented me with a small package containing beads, 


combs, brass buttons, red flannel, and other In- 
dian gewgaws, among which were needles and 
thread for my own use: some of the coarser nee- 
dles I gave the women, who thought them won- 
derful. Each squaw has her work-bag with a 
piece of vermilion in it; her little looking-glass, 
which is her greatest treasure ; porcupine quills, 
colored bark, little shells, and like things. The 
men also have their looking-glasses and vermil- 
ion, with many brass rings, eagles’ feathers, and 
panthers’ claws, together with their war-clubs and 
spears, all of which are put in requisition on 
great occasions.” 

“ Their pipes ?” said Robert. 

“ Are of stone. These they carry in their to- 
bacco-pouch, which pouch usually consists of the 
entire skin of some animal, often an otter, with 
the head and claws attached: here they have 
their flint, steel, tobacco, bark, and pipe. The 
stem of the pipe is some three or four feet long, 
made of hard wood. They never enter upon 
any thing of impdrtance, without a smoke : they 
smoke in council, before going to war, to ratify 
peace, and at their feasts. Seated in a circle, 
each takes the pipe in turn, gives three whiffs, and 
passes it to the next in silence. They consider 
tobacco a sure defense against the rattlesnake, 
affirming that this reptile has an antipathy to the 
weed, and will not approach the spot where it s” 

“ Did you see any of their ceremonies?” asked 
Charles. 

“T was present at one of their sacred dances, 
for which they made great preparation. Mat- 
chiée, and another youth of about his age, were 
to be introduced into the sacred mysteries, and 
initiated into the medicine sack, and the public 
dance closed the performance.” 
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“ How was it?” 

“ A large lodge was erected, open at opposite 
ends, and for a couple or three feet around the 
bottom. About the outside of this lodge sat 
those who were to dance. Men and women 
were dressed in their best, and painted all the 


colors of the rainbow. One fop paraded about’ 


with his face covered with vermilion; an enormous 
bunch of feathers on his head, like a tuft; shells 
and brass buttons suspended from his ears; shells 
on his neck; brass rings in strings on his arms ; 
a red blanket on his shoulders ; a handsome otter- 
skin quiver on his back, holding his arrows, and 
a knife and rifle at his side ; leggins of skin beau- 
tifully embroidered, and bright new moccasins. 
Many of the women wore shawls of blue and red 
cloth, ingeniously ornamented with colored bark 
and beads. The medicine sacks of the braves, 
which were badges of the sacred mysteries, were 
made of the richest skins, embroidered with por- 
cupine-quills, beads, and shells. 

“They were several days preparing, bringing 
in quantities of dried buffalo meat and wild rice, 
building fires, heating stones, and making incan- 
tations over them. At length, at midnight, the 
dance began, and lasted until the evening of the 
next day. Matchiée, and the other lad who was 
to be initiated, were seated in the centre of the 
circle, on the medicine sacks. ll sat in silence 
for a few nioments, and smoked; then a couple 
®f men and women arose, and going round the 
circle, shook hands with each there, muttering 
some words in their own tongue ; the circuit com- 
pleted, there commenced a most horrible drum- 
ming, singing, screeching, and shaking of rattles ; 
this ceased, and others got up and went round 
the same way. 

“This ceremony over, Matchiée and his com- 
panion arose, and taking their medicine sacks in 
their left hands, bent their bodies low to the earth, 
threw their heads back in the air, stretched out 
their right hands, and in this uncomfortable _posi- 
tion, screeching like devils, and leaping like imps, 
ran three times around the circle in the light of 
the fire. 

“ This over, an old warrior arose and made a 
speech, then passed from the lodge; in a moment 
he returned; the whole company followed him, 
and ranging themselves in single file, began to 
dance. They danced until exhausted, then passed 
out, and took their seats again. So, with alter- 
nate dancing and resting, they continued until late 
the next day, when a couple of warriors ap- 
proached Matchi¢ée and the other youth, and 
striking them with their medicine sacks, the 
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youths fell over like logs, and lay for some time, 
apparently without life or motion ; then two other 
warriors drew near, handled their medicine bags, 
and muttered some words, when they sprang up 
nimble as deer. They pretend they believe the 
medicine sack has power to kil!, and restore to 
life again.” 

“ What humbugs!” said Charles; “but did 
they not eat any thing?” 

“Yes, they feasted upon buffalo meat, which 
was cooking all the time in the kettles over the 
fire, in the great lodge. You cannot conceive 
how much I missed bread, or how greedily I ate 
the first I saw after my long abstinence from it.” 

“ Do they not have any bread ?” 

“ No, they have cakes made of pounded corn ; 
they know nothing of light bread.” 

“Ts there any thing peculiar in the medicine 
bags ?” inquired Robert. 

“No; they are generally made of some hand- 
some skin, and adorned with beads, small bells, 
claws, shells, and any other Indian ornament they 
fancy. I saw the contents of the Rattlesnake’s 
bag ; it consisted of some shells, a few scraps of 
red morocco, several flints, some Indian charms 
and magical powders, two or three knotty pieces 
of wood with rude figures cut on them, a few feath- 
ers, and some copper coins. It reminded me of 
the bag Aunt Sarah calls ‘Catch all’ which we 
used to overhaul for top strings. Col. Joyce told 
me all these articles were sacred to the Rattle- 
snake, and each had some religious or supersti- 
tious feeling connected with it, therefore it was 
kept in the medicine bag. Matchiée would not 
have dared to have moved after he had been 
struck by the first blow of the bag, until restored 
by the second. These bags, which are called the 
Great Medicine Bags, are under the peculiar care 
of the priests, who exercise great power over the 
people, — bless or curse, kill or cure by their use. 
The Indians have the utmost faith in them, and 
regard them with superstitious reverence.” 

“Had Col. Joyce a medicine bag?” queried 
Robert. 

“Yes, he kept some letters from his mother in 
it, a miniature of his sister, and some manuscript 
papers, which were as sacred to him as their 
charms to the Indians.” 

“ How did Matchiée bear his honors?” asked 
Robert. 

“ He was insufferable; he strutted like a pea- 
cock, and ordered the smaller boys to wait on 
him ; even the Indians treated him with con- 
tempt. I thought they very much doubted his 
having fulfilled his fast, or done the deeds re- 
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quired of him, before admittance into the sacred 
mysteries. His father was an old, influential 
chief, and he was his only child ; perhaps this 
had something to do with it. One night Col. 
Joyce said to me, — 

“¢ Henry, if you should have the least provo- 
cation, thrash Matchiée soundly ; but do not un- 
dertake it unless-you can do it; for, should you 
fail, you will have “Tray, Blanch, Sweetheart,” 
and all the little puppies, jeering you.’ 

“Some time after this, we stopped one evening 
at a little grove, and while the women cooked 
supper, I sat down to mend my shoe. Matchiée, 
who was at a little distance, with a lasso of buf: 
falo hide, which he was throwing over the smaller 
boys, catching and dragging them about, threw it 
in my direction two or three times, and called, in 


derision, ‘ Squaw, Squaw,’ because I was sewing. . 


I did not notice him. Presently the lasso fell 
upon my shoulder; I struck it off, at the same 
time saying, ‘ Matchiée, if you do that again, I 
will thrash you.’ 

“ He let me alone for a while; but, just as I 
finished, and was about putting my things away, 
the lasso fell over my left arm, that I had 
stretched out, and tightened on my wrist. I 
raised my right hand and cut the hide, and with 
a yell of mingled exultation and defiance, he 
bounded away, evidently expecting me to follow, 
and attempt to put my threat in execution. 

* But, although very angry, I saw it woul be 
useless to go after him, and I must bide my time ; 
so I walked to a log, on the end of which Col. 
Joyce and one or two of the braves were seated, 
smoking, and sat down, occupying myself plaiting 


“ After a time, Matchiée came warily around. 
I did not notice him. Several times he put him- 
self within my reach, but I took no advantage; 
at length he made up his mind I was either afraid, 
or had abandoned my purpose, and he ceased 
using precautions. Most of the lads began to 
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play at a game; he amused himself annoying 
them, trying to put them out. Completely off his 
guard getting from them, he presently ran within 
reach of my arm, and seated himself on the 
ground. Col. Joyce was smoking, apparently tak- 
ing no notice of what was going on ; but as Mat- 
chiée touched the earth, he raised his eyebrows, 
and gave me an instantaneous, quick glance. I 
understood it. A little fearful of the result, I 
nevertheless sprang at him, and clutched him by 
the hair. With wonderful dexterity he tried to 
squirm himself from my grasp, writhing and wrig- 
gling like a serpent; but I put my boxing lessons 
into use, and with a blow between the eyes, that 
sent the blood spouting from his nose, felled him. 
In a moment the boys left their play, and formed 
a half circle about us; the women stood to look 
on, but the warriors and Col. Joyce, in whose very 
presence we were, smoked, apparently not even 
seeing us; not a word was spoken. We had a 
fierce struggle ; once or twice he came near stran- 
gling me, and I thought I was gone, but a well 
applied blow with my fist released me. At last 
I got him down, with my knee on his breast, and, 
using his lasso for a whip, gave it to him well. 
When I arose, leaving him on the ground, the 
women went back to the kettles, the boys resumed 
their play: there was not a word of comment, 
only one old warrior took his pipe from his 
mouth, and as he thrust more tobacco in ity 
grunted ‘Ugh!’ 

“ Matchiée did not get over it for a week ; his 
face was dreadfully swollen, and one eye entirely 
closed. I never knew what Col. Joyce thought 
of it.” 

“Uncle did, though: did you not, uncle?” 
said Cousin Ada, who had just entered the room, 
and heard the last remark. “ Col. Joyce wrote 
all about it.” 

Col. Morris smiled, and opened the Bible to 
read, and they knew that talking was at en end 
for that evening. 
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MY FIRST SHOT AT A LION. 


A TALE OF PERSONAL ADVENTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY F. J. MILLS. 


My first shot at a Lion! aye, that was an 
event not easily to be forgotten; a “red-letter” 
day in the calendar of my memory, which has 
clung there ever since, though many an adven- 
ture, mixed up with narrow, hair-breadth escapes, 
with much of that thrilling excitement insepara- 
ble from hunting expeditions in Southern Africa, 
has passed from my mind since then, and been 
forgotten, or, if remembered, certainly without that 
reverence for the eventful day when I cracked my 
maiden rifle at — what people love to call (how- 
soever great the misnomer) — “The King of the 
Forest.” No doubt it is because of its being the 
very first of my experience in shooting large 
game,—as the lion, tiger, buffalo, elephant, and 
others of that ilk are termed, — that the whole 
scene has usurped the place of others, and comes 
cropping out before my mind’s eye in all] its 
freshness of detail, making it appear as if it 
were almost yesterday that it happened, in place 
of the year of grace 1842. 


What stirring, what thrilling scenes have I not 
Vou. Il. —No. 21, 27 


witnessed since then! A close personal partici- 
pation in two Kaffir wars,—those of 1846-7, 
and 1851-2,— added to a life brimful of inci- 
dent, which a residence of upwards of a quarter 
of a century on the immediate frontiers of the 
colony necessarily supplied. 

Not “as footprints in the sands of time,” but 
with the “ old fellow’s ” iron heel — records never 
to be effaced from memory, while memory lives — 
do some of the more prominent of those events 
remain as treasures in the store-house of the mind. 
In this bit of sentimentalism, however, I am los- 
ing sight of the object with which I took up my 
pen, which was to tell, as well as I can, what 
happened on the day when I shot at the first lion 
I ever saw (caged specimens in Zoélogical Gar- 
dens excepted). 

By way of preface, though, I may remark that, 
like many other young fellows who consider they 
have reached years of discretion (save the mark!) 
when they scramble up to the advanced age of 
seventeen or thereabouts, I fancied I knew the 
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best thing in life to be done, which was (it suited 
my inclination to a shave) to leave home, and 
go out and settle in the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. This, translated in the way I put 
it quietly to myself, meant, “Go and revel in the 
fruitful hunting-grounds of Southern Africa.” I 
had read and. dreamt—and dreamt and read 
again—of that country of sunny skies ; but, 
chiefly, I loved to linger over its history, as 
the hereditary domain of elephant and buffalo, 
lion and tiger, hartebeest and gnu. I thought 
what an elysium that must be, where the princely 
koodoo, the lordly eland, the hartebeest, the os- 
trich, and the zebra roam at will! What a coun- 
try that must be to live in, where, along each val- 
ley and hill-side, innumerable herds of blesbok, 
quagga, and spring-bok start into motion as the 
hunter appears in sight! and so I came to the 
only conclusion I could under such circumstances, 
“ That ’s the land for me.” Up to the time I am 


now writing of, I had enjoyed sporting life in 
England pretty freely ; as much so, indeed, as a 
boy of seventeen well could. 

To ride straight to hounds, to pull a trigger as 
a sportsman should, to whip a stream well, were 
accomplishments that I then boasted of being able 
to perform as well, or better, than most young- 


sters of my age. But I got restless, and began 
to fancy sport in England tame, when I heard of, 
and from, fellows at the Cape bringing down lions 
and tigers (as they confidingly wrote, and I as 
confidingly believed) in almost the same numbers 
as I was bagging hares and rabbits, hard by “ the 
old house at home.” This was the climax: out 
to the Cape I went early in the year 1842, to lis- 
ten to the music of the rushing herd, and to lead 
a life, which, from its very wildness, held out 
most alluring charms for me. 

It is hardly necessary to say much about arrival 
and debarkation at the land of promise: suffice, 
that, after a voyage of nearly ninety days, I 
landed at Port Elizabeth, the then only port for 
shipping on the eastern frontier; and after under- 
going the usual vexatious delays and difficulties 
in getting baggage landed, and procuring a South- 
African “ Railway train,” alias a huge covered 
wagon, drawn by a span (yoke) of fourteen oxen, 
which goes at the rapid rate of from two to three 
miles an hour, I made a start for Fort Armstrong, 
at that time the most advanced outpost on the 
border. 

The direct route led via Grahamstown, then, 
as now, head-quarters of the army, the chief town, 
in all respects, of that part of the colony, and 
seat of the Lieutenant-Governor ; thence on to 
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Fort Beaufort, a military cantonment, and one, 
too, of considerable importance; it was so situ- 
ate as to command the main passes to and from 
Kaffirland, and was placed there with the view 
of holding in check the hordes of that most re- 
markable and warlike of all the Kaffir tribes, 
“the Gaikas,” the boundary line of whose coun- 
try joined the “commonage” belonging to the 
fort; hence it arose that the head -quarters of 
two or three regiments were commonly stationed 
there, besides a demi-battery of artillery. 

These regiments furnished detachments to the 
adjacent “ outposts,” of which Fort Armstrong, 
my place of destination, was one; and being the 
most advanced of those days, was esteemed the 
post of honor. The “right men in the right 
place” were ever found as composing its garrison ; 


‘men with whom the words “peril” and “ dan- 


ger” were synonymous with “duty” and “ad- 
venture.” Unerring shots, keen sportsmen to the 
backbone, every one ; the very incidents of their 
daily lives fitted them most effectually for fulfill- 
ing the duties of their calling, no less than as 
moulding them for deeds of heroism by “ flood 
and field.” Of such stuff were the friends who 
gave me a hearty, cordial welcome, on my reach- 
ing their post, after a toilsome journey over the 
wildest roads in creation, lasting upwards of a 
fortnight, in that time getting over about one hun- 
dred and sixty miles of ground. | True, the roads 
were mere tracks of wagon-wheels, and we had 
had heavy storms on the way, by which their 
always bad condition had been made ten times 
worse. Every thing around was new and novel, 
yet wagon-travelling soon palled upon my taste, 
especially when the same sort of impediments to 
going ahead kept happening, day after day, and 
every day: it was so wearying ; and well do I re- 
member how I longed to reach Fort Armstrong. 
That my readers may judge for themselves what 
journeying by bullock-wagon in South Africa is 
like, here’s a compressed account of one day’s 
work: Early in the morning a start is com- 
menced, which, after no end of delay, is effected 
amid the crackings of the whip, the shriekings of 
the driver and voerlooper (leader), who shout in 
frightful discord, and jabber, and use every gut- 
turality of imprecation of which that most eu- 
phonic of languages, the Hottentot Dutch, is pro- 
lific. On we go slowly,— how slowly! but there 
is a limit to all things, even to the exertions of a 
span of oxen; so, as the wheels sink deeper and 
deeper in the chaos of slush and mud, mis- 
called a road, we come to a dead stand. “ Stuck!” 
shortly, not sweetly, exclaims the driver. Then 
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follows a scene : said driver, a strapping “ Gona” 
(caste half Hottentot and half Kaffir), puts down 
his long whip, which he has been using with a 
power and dexterity sufficient to cut every ox of 
the span into mince-meat ; as a preliminary, he 
abuses the “voerlooper” (his sub) with all the 
volubility for which his race is distinguished ; then 
arms himself with a huge “achter sjambok” (a 
heavy strip of rhinoceros hide) ; he then goes up 
and down each side of the Bpan (the oxen are 
yoked in pairs),"and addressing each by name as 
“Inglismon,” “Sousmon,” “ Kriesmon,” ete., etc., 
he entreats, implores, curses, kicks, and encour- 
ages, after his own peculiar notions and fashion ; 
then, beginning with “ Inglismon,” “ Sousmon,” 
“ Kriesmon,” etc., again, he flogs them all round, 
in succession, with the aforesaid “achter sjam- 
bok,” without partiality, favor, or affection. Af- 
ter that, he moves one or two paces aside, and 
shouts “trek!” “trek!” with such a frantic 
shriek and gesture, that the uninitiated in such 
scenes feel surprised his throat has not burst long 
ago, or his head blown off with the exertion. 
After the shout “trek!” “trek!” the span of 
fourteen oxen take a pull all together at the 
“trek touw” (a rope of plaited buffalo-hide to 
which they are yoked), the cumbrovs wagon 
moves slowly forward until we get “ re-stuck,” 
when the little event of the “achter sjambok ” is 
played over again. 

During this trip “up country,” an incident 
happened which it may be well to relate, not 
that it has ‘any thing in direct relation to the 
story of “ My First Shot at a Lion,” but simply as 
bearing upon the “manners and customs” of that 
animal. We were out-spanned for the night 
upon a grassy plain, interspersed here and there 
with clumps of thick “bush,” called the “ Am- 
sterdam Flats,” which border the Sundays River, 
—a district renowned for lions in the good old 
days. We had left Port Elizabeth three days 
previously. Whilst sitting round the camp-fire, 
the oxen tied up to the yokes, close at ‘hand, for 
safety, a sound came bounding through the air. 
My driver and leeder simultaneously exclaimed, 
“That’s a lion.” I have heard it since, many, 
many times, and the impression of its actual 
sound, as then first conveyed to my mind, re- 
mains unchanged. It struck me more like the 
concentrated essence of the barking of fifty dogs, 
which had been “corked up,” and -let off all at 
once (my readers will pardon such a simile, in 
default of a better at hand). There is a popular 
belief that lions roar ; but that is a popular delu- 
sion, because they don’t (at least, South African 
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lions don’t) ; but although they do not roar, 
they “snarl” to perfection, when brought to bay 
with dogs, or “coming on” to the attack. 

The “ roaring lion” is not a greater misnomér, 
however, than calling him “ monarch of the 
woods,” or “king of the forest,” as some writ- 
ers do, and apparently only for effect; because, if 
such writers know, or pretend to know, any thing 
of his habits, they must be aware that he’s 
neither monarch of the one, nor king of the other, 
and for the simple reason that his habitat is in 
quite another sort of country. Vast plains, trav- 
ersed here and there by rocky ridges, a sedgy 
river not far off, at whose pools he can slake his 
thirst at will, are the favorite, nay, natural resogt 
of the lion. Instead of calling him “ monarch of 
the forest,” he had been better termed “ruler in 
the plains,” as it would have been far nearer the 
truth. A pretty strict ruler in the plains he is, 
too, viewed in his capacity as hunter. Amongst 
the countless herds of antelopes of every class 
and kind that roam over said plains, the lion 
makes his presence to be keenly felt; but should 
he come the elephant, rhinoceros, or buf- 
falo, — p larly an old bull,— the respect 
which he shows for these, “his masters in the 
fight,” deprives him, I think, of his title to “king” 
or “ruler.” I must here refer my readers to the 
accompanying sketch, which may serve to ex- 
plain, better than any written account from my 
pen can, the sort of country natural to the lion. 
After being roused and disturbed several times 
by hunters, in favorite localities, such as those 
just spoken of, the lion will, with a sagacity for 
which he has been justly noted since the days of 
ZEsop, take himself off from the plains, and 
“pitch his tent” in some more inaccessible part 
of the country, where deep kloofs, and steeply 
scarped sides of mountain ridges, enable him to 
look down upon the deeds of his enemy, man, 
with a degree of composure, and a feeling of per- 
sonal security never enjoyed below. 

The character and habits of the lion being so 
far discussed, let me “hark back” to the point 
where I turned away just as I had reached my 
“ goal,” Fort Armstrong, and received a hearty wel- 
come from my friends. Captain Moultrie, of the 
75th, the senior officer in command ; Captain Sut- 
ton, of the same distinguished corps, with their 
subs, “ Butler ” and “ Lockwood,” formed the 
party. To the two first I had letters of intro- 
duction from mutual friends “at home ;” nothing 
of that sort, however, was needful to form a bond 
of union between men met in a far-off land under 
such circumstances, having a good many tastes, 
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feelings, and pursuits, in common. “How are 
you?” “Glad indeed to see you.” “ You’re 
just in the nick of time to join us in a hunt on 
thé Bontebok Flats.” “Our relief comes the day 
after to-morrow; we have got a week’s leave, and 
intend to have a regular ‘ go in’ before rejoining 
head - quarters.” Such were the words of wel- 
come — how welcome I still love to think — which 
greeted me. And we did have a regular “ go in,” 
and no mistake. 

To understand the sort of stuff my compan- 
ions were made of, a glance at leading traits in 
the character of one of them, at least, is neces- 
sary. And first stands “ Moultrie,” as ever first 
he stood in every thing that was noble and brave. 
A man with such nerve, I never saw before nor 
since. To say that his were “ nerves of iron,” 
but feebly expresses the perfect, the absolute com- 
mand he held over himself; he was without 
nerves, or so it seemed to all who knew him 
well. In moments of extremest peril, say, for 
example, -—as I have witnessed, — when an old 
bull - buffalo, the most dangerous animal in the 
world, brought to bay, goaded to madness perhaps 
by one or two flesh wounds, and lized by 
dogs, has lowered his head, and, with a lightning- 
tush and a bellow, made straight for the spot 


where Moultrie stood, — a small open space, — 
“a ride,” in.the dense bush,— he never moved, 
and never would, though warned by shouts on 


all sides “ to stand clear.” His destruction ap- 
peared inevitable; the infuriated animal all but 
upon him, he wouid raise his rifle with the same 
deliberation as if aiming at a target, — fire, — 
and step a few yards to allow the “pithed” ani- 
mal to fall headlong across the spot upon which 
he had stood but a moment before. Moultrie’s 
aim was unerring ; this was a shot he never 
missed — one, too, that no other man ever attempt- 
ed, so far as I have ever heard; but he perpe- 
trated the mad act (I can hardly help calling it 
so) over and over again, and seemed to look upon 
it in the same “ matter of course” way that he 
did shooting a “spring-bok.” From long habit, 
Moultrie had become an inveterate smoker; save 
on parade, or for the purposes of eating and (I 
am not at all sure, however, as to) sleeping, his 
little, short, black pipe was never out of his 
mouth ; he puffed away as quietly and as uncon- 
cernedly throughout such scenes as “ pithing” a 
buffalo, or shooting a lion over the body of a com- 
rade, — to which I shall shortly refer, — as he 
did round the camp-fire at night. His pipe, like 
himself, never seemed put out. 

Without attempting, or indeed wishing to at- 
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tempt to detract in the slightest degree from the 
fame which — subsequent to the days I speak 
of — Gordon Cumming justly earned, to be called 
“a mighty hunter ;” yet with truth may it be said, 
that as average hunters stand in comparison with 
Cumming, so was Cumming when compared with 
Moultrie. 

Cumming’s achievements by “ flood and field ” 
have been given to the public in fill, but Moul- 
trie neither spoké*of himself, nor encouraged 
others to do so. " 

Such was the man we had for a leader in my 
maiden shooting expedition up country. Of Sut- 
ton and Butler I will only say both were re- 
nowned shots, and equally renowned horsemen ; 
they had served a long apprenticeship, and were, 
at the time I first saw them, wary and well-tried 
hunters. 

Lockwood, however, was almost as complete a 
tyro as myself; he had but just joined his regi- 
ment, on service at the Cape, and up to this time 
had had but few opportunities of distinguishing 
himself as a sportsman. 

Oh that glorious first time on the Bontebok 
Flats, though any thing but flats in many places ; 
yet as a whole, perhaps, the finest galloping 
ground in the world. As far as ever the eye 
can reach, in places two horizons in a span, is a 
succession of hill, valley, and plain, traversed oc- 
casionally by rocky ridges ; scarcely a hole or 
burrow is to be met with, save where a wolf or 
a jackal prefers a dwelling in the plain to his 
more customary abode among the clefts in the 
rocks. And then the enjoyment of riding a well- 
trained horse, — how he seems to enter into and 
enjoy the fun! With ears pricked, with one eye 
for the roughness of the ground, and the other for 
the flying herd, he dashes over ridge and valley, 
ravine and wolf-hole, and seems to feel as. much 
as his master all the magic of the scene. 

The number, size, and beauty of the game ; the 
purity of the air, the vastness of the plains over 
which to range, conspire to produce and to sustain 
a tumult of excitement in both horse and rider. 

The one day’s interval between my arrival at 
Fort Armstrong and our start for the Bontebok 
Flats, was well occupied in examining guns and 
packing wagons, which were sent forward *that 
same evening, — ourselves, with our rifles, after- 
riders, and led horses, following the next morning. 

The doings of a single day must suffice to give 
a general idea of what a hunter’s life on the 
Bontebok Flats is, or was. 

'T is early morning. In the shadowy, misty 
distance, wildebeests are running madly round and 
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round in a huge circle, whisking their white tails, 
until a leader suddenly jumps out, and all follow 
him in a headlong course. Masses of “blesbok,” 
in columns five or six abreast,-are moving in an- 
other direction ; whilst troop after troop of spring- 
bok, at once the most numerous and the most 
beautiful of all the antelope tribe, though insig- 
nificant as to size among nobler beasts, show their 
white backs, and bound along. Game before, be- 
hind, indeed all round, as far as eye can range. 
Our after-riders have been sent to make a long 
circuit, so as to drive the game towards some 
kloofs, at the heads of which we take our stand, 
every eye intent on watching what gorge or pass 
the game will positively make for; this decided, 
each horseman goes off at full speed, then, pull- 
ing up his horse suddenly, jumps off, and fires as 
the host rushes past. This is enacted again and 
again, until the visible effects of hard riding upon 
our horses warns us that we must head towards 
camp, whither pack - horses have already carried 
most of the slain. 

We had had glorious sport; every thing con- 
spired to make this one of the most successful 
hunts that the “old hands ” had ever seen, whilst 
Lockwood and myself had gained some first ex- 
periences. The closing day, the next, was at 
hand ; Butler, however, could not remain for it, 
as duty at head-quarters had called him away, 
and he started back the same night. 

Arrangements were completed unusually early 
on the morning of this our last day, which, it was 
resolved, should do honor to the whole expedition. 

We were in the saddle, and just quitting camp, 
when a Bastard — a race which has sprung into 
being because children of the Dutch saw the 
daughters of the Hottentois that they were, not 
fair, but of a prepossessing brown, a race who 
glory in their title to the bend sinister, and who 
look down upon their more aboriginal neighbors, 
good shots, and for the rest, civil, not to say 
obsequious, to strangers — rode up and told Moul- 
trie that lions, the night before, had paid a visit 
to his farm, on the banks of the Klip - Plaats 
River, had got into his kraals, and carried off 
a-cow and calf; that he had followed the “spoor” 
for a short distance towards a “ poort,” where the 
“Klip - Plaats” and “ White Kei” rivers join, 
and he felt certain the lions were in that neigh- 
borhood still. After listening to the Bastard’s 
tale, Moultrie turned to Lockwood and myself, 
and told us to pick out the steadiest and best 
horses we had, for our own use, as well as for 
our after-riders. Having reached the neighbor- 
hood indicated by the Bastard as the whereabouts 
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of the lions, Moultrie divided our party ; taking 
Lockwood with himself, he went along one side 
of a sedgy stream, at some short distance from its 
banks ; Sutton and myself being on the opposite 
side, all moving in a parallel line, but a consider- 
able space between us. Having no dogs made 
the proceeding doubly hazardous. 

We had not gone very far, when Moultrie’s 
sharp eyes descried a lioness with two half-grown 
cubs, stealing away in the distance, making off 
at her best pace, a slouching, cat-like gait. Our 
attention had scarcely been drawn from this, when 
crack! crack! went the rifles of Moultrie and 
“ Sutton ;” they had both, as in a moment, caught 
sight of a lion passing quickly along the ravine, 
and had fired together, but, owing to the nature 
of the ground, with what result could not be 
seen. The needfulness of increased caution had 
scarcely been given us by Moultrie, in his brief, 
“The game’s afoot, — take care of yourselves, 
boys,” — when, with a mighty spring and a rush, 
out came a lion, and (’t was but the work of a 
moment) overtook Lockwood’s horse, bounding 
upon him, when all three (Lockwood, horse, and 
lion) seemed a confused mass upon the ground; 
in the scuffle, the horse got free, and started off 
in mad affright. The lion crouched, but — the 
body of poor Lockwood was ugder his paws. As 
is customary, to avoid the lion’s rush, each had 
turned his horse at speed, for a spurt, to get out 
of the range of the fatal spring. 

Moultrie and Sutton, the moment they saw 
what had happened, turned round and rode to- 
wards the lion, when Sutton took aim at the 
lion’s head, which is about all that can be seen of 
him when he is “down,” — and it is strange how 
small that head appears. Bang! bang! went 
Sutton’s rifle, and the balls must have whizzed 
unpleasantly close to the lion’s ears, for he lifted 
a paw each time, and put it down quickly again 
on Lockwood's body, as a cat might do when 
playing with a mouse. Moultrie then directed 
me to follow Sutton’s fire. I did so; and as I 
turned my horse to bring him broadside on, across 
the lion, to enable me, as I hoped, to cover his 
head with a sure aim, a gorge seemed to rise in 
my throat, and a warm tingle went through my 
frame. I pulled both triggers; but, alas, alas! 
the only result was to make the lion strike with 
his paw again and again at the body of poor 
Lockwood, who, lying with his face downwards, 
as if dead, carried almost the conviction to my 
mind that he was really so. The lion never left 
his prey to come toward us, though he remained 
crouched the whole time,ready for another spring. 
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Moultrie had not fired up to this time ; the re- 
port of my last shot had not died away, however, 
when to my utter — what shall I say — conster- 
nation (well, that does not mean half what I 
would say), I saw Moultrie jump off his horse, 
and walk with straight and rapid strides right up 
to where the lion lay crouched, and thrusting his 
rifle close to the lion’s face, Moultrie fired off 
both barrels of his rifle almost as one. 

With a quiver, the whole body of the lion 
seemed to collapse, and sink in a heap upon poor 
Lockwood. This has taken long to tell, but in 
how short a space of time it was all done, I will 
not now venture to say. 

To get Lockwood from under the lion, to pour 
a little brandy down his throat, to bathe his head 
and face with water, and to lay him carefully 
upon a bed formed out of our shooting-jackets, 
with a saddle for a pillow, was the work of but a 
few minutes. Lockwood’s wounds, though not 
such as to put his life in danger, were yet seri- 
ous and ugly: in every “dab” which the lion 
had given him with his paw (that fearful paw), 
his claws had stripped off clothes and flesh to- 
gether, leaving poor Lockwood peeled like a car- 
rot, from shoulder to heel, down his right side. 
To wash and bind up his wounds as well as the 
rude appliances gt hand would admit, was the 
next consideration, — parts of our clothing being 
torn into strips, to make bandages; and who did 
this, who could do it half so well and tenderly 
as Moultrie? With the heart of a hero, he had 
the hand and feeling of a woman ; the same na- 
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ture which impelled him ever to be foremost in 
danger, made him the most conspicuous, the most 
useful, in times like these. 

Immediately after the death of the lion, an af- 
ter-rider had been sent by Moultrie to our camp, 
and told not to spare his horse in getting there as 
quickly as he could ; an order most devoutly ob- 
served by said after-rider, as it gave him the 
chance of a splitting gallop, which no Hottentot 
ever failed to make the best use of. The mes- 
sage thus promptly sent for a wagon to be 
brought up at once, avoided any very great de- 
lay, and enabled us to get Lockwood safely back 
to camp before dark. As we sat round the fire 
that same night,— Lockwood lying down on a 
mattress in the centre, — the lion’s skin, which had 
been carefully and skillfully taken from the car- 
cass by our people, was being spread out close 
by, when Lockwood, putting his hand into that 


.of Moultrie, who sat next him, said, “ Moultrie, 


you risked your own life to save mine.” 

Moultrie, who was eying the unusual size of 
the skin, turned and replied, “ After all, I think 
you had a narrow squeak for it, my dear boy.” 

Years have passed since then; the writer, 
however, truly believes that wherever, or when- 
ever, this story has been told by any one actor in 
that day’s adventure, each one — save Moultrie — 
failed not to remember, amongst its more excit- 
ing incidents, this seemingly trivial one, — the 
little, short pipe of our glorious chief was not 
once “put out.” 





THE TALE OF FIVE KITTENS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOLLARS AND CENTS.” 


Op mother cat sat on the wall, 
And gave her kittens a musical call : 
“ Kittens, kittens! kittens five ! 
Come at once, if you ’re all alive. 


“ Black and Spotty, and Yellow and Gray ! 
Tortoise-shell! come right away ! 

Mew! murr-r! maow! mew! 

I have something to say to you.” 


Out they peeped, and up they came; 

One from the woodbine’s swinging flame, 
One from the kitchen, one from the clover, 
One from the tree-top, one from all over ! 


With curling tails, and dancing paws, 
And ears perked up, and whiskered jaws, 
And shining eyes of yellow and green, — 
The prettiest kits that ever were seen. 


Said mother cat: “ The day is fine ; 
What shall we do, and where shall we dine ? 
I will state what I think best, 


_ Then hear the opinion of all the rest. 


“ Out in the barn there dwells a rat, 
Brisk and saucy, and sleek and fat ; 
His family large, and well-to-do: 

I would give them a how-d’ye-do.” 
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Then out mewed Spotty, the lazy kit, 
“If we go there, we shall all get bit ; 
Let ’s go visit Madame Mouse, 

And have a surprise-party at her house.” 


“Madame Mouse!” quoth hunter Gray ; 
“ Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel, J say ; 

Follow them on from tree to tree, — 
Tha’s the sort of visit for me.” 


“ Ah!” said Yellow, “the kitchen fire 
Yields all that a kitten need desire : 
Drops of gravy, and scraps of meat; 
And licking the kettle is such a treat!” 
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“ Let’s all take a walk,” said Black ; 

“ And dine as we go, and as we come back ; 
Catch birds here, and hunt frogs there, 

And jump for grasshoppers in the air.” 


Well, with that they scampered away, 
Frisking, frolicking, wild with play; , 

Old mother cat went trotting along, 

And the rest came after, — four kittens strong. 


But Tortoise-shell lay curled in the sun, 
And would n’t answer, and would n’t run; 
“ Purr — purr — purr — purr,” — 

That was all they could get from her. 





HUNTER AND TOM. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
DISINTERESTEDNESS REWARDED. 


Avucust and Elvie were entirely disinterested 
in bringing John and Jinnie over the brook, — 
that is, the sole motive that influenced them was 
the pleasure they felt in relieving the children 
from the distress they were in, and giving them 
the enjoyment of a ride up home. But you may 
perhaps ask how is it that they are to be consid- 
ered as disinterested in this, since the motive was 
a pleasure to be experienced by themselves. The 
answer is that disinterestedness does not con- 
sist in not taking any pleasure ourselves in doing 
good to others, but in taking that pleasure in the 
right way, that is, in witnessing and contemplat- 
ing the happiness that others enjoy. 

It will be seen in the end, that in addition to 
this satisfaction which August and Elvie enjoyed 
in making the two children happy, they derived a 
great benefit to themselves in consequence of their 
kindness, for they remained all night, and for a 
considerable part of the next day, at Mrs. Blake- 
ly’s, and had a very pleasant time. If now they 
had taken the children through the water, with a 
secret hope that their mother would invite them 
to spend the night at her house, then they would 
not have been disinterested. But they had no 
idea of such a result; they thought only of the 
relief and pleasure which it would give the chil- 
dren to be taken up and carried over. It often 
happens, however, that when people show kind- 
nesses to others, without any expectation of a re- 
turn, they meet with a return, notwithstanding. 


The way in which it happened that the boys 
remained at Mrs. Blakely’s, was this: By the 
time that they reached the house, the black clouds 
in the west were rising quite rapidly, and the 
thunder was beginning to be tolerably loud. So 
Mrs. Blakely insisted that they should put the 
ponies in the barn, and then come into the house 
and wait until the shower was over. August 
was at first quite unwilling to do this, for fear 
that it would make them too late to reach the 
tavern before it was dark. He said that he and 
Elvie had cloaks which were perfectly water- 
proof, and that if the shower should come on 
while they were still upon the road, it would 
not do them any harm. 

But Mrs. Blakely said that the lightning might 
be very sharp, and that it was dangerous to be 
out on horseback at such atime. Besides the 
danger of being struck by the lightning, she said, 
the ponies might get frightened by some sudden 
flash, and if they did not run away, they might 
spring aside suddenly, or rear, and so throw their 
riders off into the road, amid all the mud and 
rain. 

It happened that, as if to confirm and strength- 
en what Mrs. Blakely was saying, a brighi flash 
was pow seen in the clouds, — the first which had 
yet appeared, though the thunder had been heard 
for a long time. 

It is a curious circumstance, that in the day- 
time, when it is light, the thunder from an ap- 
proaching cloud is heard along time before the 
flashes of the lightning ean be seen. On the 
other hand, in the evening or night, when the 
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sky is dark, the light of the flashes is seen long 
before the cloud comes near enough for the sound 
of the thunder to be heard. 

August looked at Elvie, and he thought he 


perceived a somewhat anxious expression upon_ 


his countenance, as if the idea of Tom’s being 
frightened by a rattling clap of thunder breaking 
over his head, and so plunging and rearing in his 
terror, and throwing him off upon the stony road, 
was somewhat appalling. So he determined, with- 
out any more hesitation, to wait until the shower 
was over. 

“Then bring the ponies into the barn,” said 
John. “I'll show you the way.” 

So John led the way, and the boys following, 
they all went iato the barn. August’s plan at 
first was to hitch the ponies by their bridles, but 
John said that they must be put into the stalls, 
and have some hay. Accordingly, August and 
Elvie took off the bridles, and fastened the horses 
by halters, each in a separate stall, while John, 
going up into the loft, filled the cribs with hay. 

The boys then set out to go into the house. 
August and John hurried forward, as big drops 
of rain were beginning to fall, and they had a 
little space to pass in the open air, in order to get 
into tne house. Elvie lingered behind, however, 
to look at some chickens, and the consequence 
was that when he’ came to the barn-door, it was 
raining fast. A violent gust of wind was sweep- 
ing over the country, making the trees bend and 
the dust fly, and driving the rain furiously against 
the windows. 

Elvie paused a moment, being half inclined to 
remain in the barn until the shower was over ; 
but a bright flash of lightning, followed by a loud 
and rattling clap of thunder, made him change 
his mind, and he set off upon the run across the 
yard, and just- reached the steps of the door, when 
a deluge of water came pouring suddenly down 
from the sky, as if the clap of thunder had burst 
open the clouds, and let down at once a vast, ac- 
cumulated store of rain. 

The boys stood at the door a few minutes, and 
then went into the house. They were ushered 
into a very pleasant looking room, half sitting- 
room half kitchen. It was very comfortably fur- 
nished. There was a pleasant fire in the fire- 
place, and the tea-kettle was singing in the cor- 
ner. There was a venerable looking old lady 
sitting at a back window, knitting. She did not 
look up when the children came in, but went on 
with her knitting, and seemed to be listening. 
The reason why she did not look up was, because 
she was blind. 
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“ Children,” said she, presently, “ come here, 
and bring your company to me, and let me see 
them.” 

“ Yes, grandmother, we will come,” said Jin- 
nie. 

So Jinnie led the way to her grandmother's 
window, and the others followed. The old lady 
shook hands with the two boys, and asked their 
names. She shook hands with Elvie first{fand 
then with August. When she took August’s 
hand, she said, “Ah, you are the biggest of the 
two.” 

She judged from something in the feeling of 
his hand, and more perhaps from his voice, and 
from the height to which it came to her from the 
air. 
“T am glad you were kind enough to bring the 
children over the brook,” said she. “ Suppose 
the poor things had been caught out in this 
shower, what would they have done? The brook 
will soon be so high, too, that they could not get 
over it in any way.” 

The boys saw that Mrs. Blakely was setting 
the table as if for supper, and putting on plates 
enough for them. In fact, she said pretty soon 
that they must stay at least to supper, and she 
wished that they would stay all night. She had 
a nice little room for them, she said, and plenty 
of provender in the barn for the ponies. 

John said, besides, that he wanted to show El- 
vie his rabbits and his doves. It seems he was 
very fond of animals. Besides his rabbits and 
his doves, he had a fox that lived in a hole, and 
was confined by a chain, which was fastened to a 
stake at the mouth of it, and also two squirrels 
in a cage. But he could not get out to the shed 
where he kept his menagerie, until the shower 
was over. 

The shower, in the mean while, continued with- 
out any abatement, the first cloud being followed 
by others, which kept the whole sky in a tur- 
moil, and the gir full of falling rain, for a long 
time. In about half an hour, Mrs. Blakely came 
to call the children all jp from a back porch — 
where they were sitting playing with Jinnie’s cat 
and her four kittens —to supper. The supper 
was most excellent, consisting of hot cakes and 
butter, with apple-sauce to spread over the butter, 
and also bowls of milk, doughnuts, and other such 
niceties. 

After supper, as the rain, and the thunder and 
lightning continued, and as it was, now growing 
quite dark, August concluded that it was best to 
accept Mrs. Blakely’s invitation to stay all night. 
So they took an umbrella and a lantern, and went 
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out into the barn to take care of the ponies. They 
took off the saddles, rubbed the ponies down well, 
gave them some drink, and then, after securing 
each in his stall, and filling the cribs full of hay, 
they left them to themselves, and returned to the 
house, where they sat around the fire, eating 
beechnuts and apples, and talking merrily to- 
gether, until bed-time. 

If- August and Elvie had not stopped to give 
the two children a ride over the brook, they 
would have got caught in the shower upon the 
road, and, perhaps, might have met with a great 
deal of trouble, instead of. finding such comfort- 
able quarters for the night, as Mrs. Blakely’s 
house afforded them. Thus, though they were 
in fact disinterested in their kindness to the chil- 
dren, their disinterestedness was well rewarded. 


—~~—- 
CHAPTER XIX. 


JOHNNIE AND JINNIE. 


JoHNNIE and Jinnie liked their grandmother 
very much. She was entirely blind, and she was 
also very infirm in her limbs, so that she could 
not walk very well. So she remained almost all 
day in her chair by the window, knitting, and 


amusing herself by listening to the sounds made 
by persons going along the road, and picturing to 
her imagination the various objects that passed, 
such as carts, wagons, stage-coaches, men on 
horseback, flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle. 
She knew every thing perfectly well by the sound, 
and it occupied her mind a great deal, as she sat 
knitting all day at her window, to listen to these 
sounds, and to inform her daughter, Mrs. Blake- 
ly, from time to time, who or what it was that 
was going by. 

She was very kind to the children, and used to 
give them a great deal of instruction, after her 
fashion, and also tell them stories of what hap- 
pened to her when she was a child. On Sundays 
she used to give them religious instruction from 
the Bible, sometimes ffoga a chapter, or part of a 
chapter, which Johnnie would her, and 
sometimes from a parable, or other portion of 
Scripture which she would read to them herself, 
in a manner hereafter to be explained, or repeat 
from memory, introdgcing a great many remarks 
and explanations of her own, to entertain the 
children while they listened, and to make the 
meaning clear to them. She had also very in- 
genious ways of teaching them, and settling their 
disputes, for John, being a small boy, was very 
apt to tease and trouble his sister. 
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One morning, for example, John and Jinnie 
were sitting upon the steps of the door, while 
their grandmother was seated at her window in 
the room, where they could not see her, but 
where she could hear all that they said. Jinnie 
had one of her kittens in her lap, and was occu- 
pying herself in putting a ribbon around its neck, 
and trying to make a bow under its chin. John 
had a little dog, and he was amusing himself in 
trying to make the dog bark at Jinnie’s kitten. 

“John,” said Jinnie, “ you must not set your 
dog on Loolie,” for that was the kitten’s name. 
“ You frighten her.” 

“I’m playing she’s a fox,” said John, “ and 
Cesar is a hound. Seize her, Cesar.” 

“ John, you must not do so,” said Jinnie. 

“T am not doing any thing,” said John. “I’m 
only calling my dog’s name. His name is Cesar, 
and all I do is to say seize her, Cesar. That’s 
only calling his name twice.” 

“ But he thinks you mean he must bite my 
kitten,” said Jinnie, “ or, at the least, bark at her.” 

“If he misunderstands me,” said John,“ that is 
not my fault. I am sure I speak his name plain 
enough. Seize her, Cesar.” 

Cesar began to bark again violently. Here 


-the grandmother, who was hearing all that passed, 


called out from her corner, in a gentle voice, — 
“ Children, don’t get into a dispute. Remember 
the lesson of peace and good-will.” , 

The children did not answer; but Jinnie, who 
was sitting near one end of the step, moved her 
feet round the corner, so as to turn her back to 
John and the dog, and thus shelter Loolie, who 
was in her lap. John began then to pinch her 
arms and elbows, which, of course, were toward 
him, as she sat with her face the other way. He 
did not pinch them hard enough to hurt her 
much, but only to tease and worry her. Jinnie 
began to jerk her elbows one way and the other, 
in order to shake Johnnie off. 

“Children!” said grandmother again, in a 
warning tone of voice. 

“Jinnie has got the jiggles in her elbows, 
grandmother,” said John. “I am afraid she is 
going into some spasms.” 

“Johnnie!” said grandmother. “Come here 
a minute. I want to see how tall you are.” 

John was accustomed to go quite often to his 
grandmother to be measured on her crutch, which 
she used on such occasions a8 a measuring scale 
and record, to keep an account of the progress he 
made in growing. He would stand up by her 
side, and she would place the crutch in such @ 
manner, that she could mark his height upon it 
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with her thumb-nail, and then John would cut a 
little notch at the place with his knife, and after- 
ward measure the length with a tape measure. 

John was always very ready to go and be 
measured, for he was proud of his growing, and 
was very anxious to become a big boy as soon as 
possible. So he rose, and went at once to his 
grandmother. She held her crutch up by the 
side of him, and marked his height upon it with 
her thumb. Then, feeling down to the last notch 
cut, in order to find how much progress had been 
made since the last measuring, she said, — “ Ah! 
how glad I am! You have grown a great deal 
since I measured you last. Youll soon be a big 
boy, and then, pretty soon after that, you ‘ll be a 
young man.” 

“TI shall be very glad when I am a young 
man,” said John. 

“ So shall I,” said his grandmother. “It will 
save me a great deal of trouble and sorrow.” 

“What trouble and sorrow, grandmother ?” 
asked John. 

“The trouble and sorrow of hearing you tease 
and worry Jinnie. The reason why you take so 
much pleasure in teasing and worrying Jinnie, is, 
because you are such a small boy. Small boys 
almost always trouble their sisters; but young, 
men take a great pride and pleasure in trying to 
please them.” 

“ Always?” asked John. 

“ Almost always,” said his grandmother. “ For 
instance, perhaps, when you are a young man 
you will own a horse, — a handsome black horse, 
with a long mane and tail. Some day you ’ll 
say to yourself, ‘ Now, to-day I'll go and give 
Jinnie a ride.’ And you'll ask her, ‘ Jinnie, 
how should you like to go and take a ride to- 
day?’ And she will say, ‘I should like to go 
very much, if you won’t drive too fast with your 
fiery horse.’ Then you will say, ‘Oh no, Jinnie. 
I’ll make him go as gently as if he was a little 
lamb. You need not think I’m a small boy now, 
as I was in old times, when I used to tease and 
trouble you. I am a young man now, and like 
to please my sister all I can.’” 

John listened while his grandmother said this ; 
and when she stopped, he remained silent a mo- 
ment, and then said, —“ Well, grandmother, I 
‘won't trouble her any more.” 

“Won't you?” said his grandmother ; “ that 
is excellent. I am very glad that you are de- 
termined not to trouble her any more. That 
shows that you are growing bigger. By and by 
you ll get big enough not only not to trouble 
her, but to try to please her.” 
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“I’m big enough for that now, grandmother,” 
said John. “TI should like to please her now.” 

“Then go and tell her you are sorry you 
troubled her,” said his grandmother, “and that 
you won’t do it any more.” 

John remained stationary near his grandmother, 
and did not answer. He seemed undecided. 

“That is,” added his grandmother, “ provided 
you feel that you are big enough to be capable 
of doing such a noble thing.” 

John walked slowly away. He seemed to be 
half inclined to do what his grandmother recom- 
mended, but as if he had not fully decided upon 
it. He went to the step of the door, but Jinnie 
was no longer there. Presently he took his fish- 
ing-line, and went down the brook a-fishing. 

Soon after this, Jinnie came in, bringing her 
kitten in her arms. She drew her little chair up 
to her grandmother’s, and sat down there, holding 
her kitten in her lap. 

“ Grandmother,” said she, in a mournful tone 
of voice, “I wish that Johnnie would not trouble 
me 80.” 

“I wish so too,” said her grandmother. “ It 
is very.wrong ; but you must forgive him.” 

“ But I’m tired of forgiving him,” said Jinnie. 

“But you must n’t be tired of forgiving him,” 
said her grandmother. “Remember what the 
Bible says.” 

“Tt says we must forgive him seven times,” re- 
joined Jinnie, “and I am sure I have forgiven 
him a great many more times than that.” 

“ Ah no,” said her grandmother. “It is not 
seven times. Go and get your Testament and see. 
Matthew, eighteenth chapter, twenty-first and 
twenty-second verses.” 

Jinnie rose and put her kitten down in her 
chair. 

“ Stay there, Loolie,” said she, “ while I go and 
get my Testament. You must n’t move till I come 
back.” 

So Jinnie went and brought her Testament, and 
then, taking Loolie in her lap again, she found 
the place. When she hed found it, she read the 
two versedioud, as follows : — 


“¢Then came Peter to Him, and said, Lord, 
how oft shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him? till seven timgs? - 

“<« Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, 
Until seven times: but, Until seventy times 
seven.’” 


“There, you see,” said her grandmother, “ it is 
not seven times, but seventy times seven. Now 
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go and get your slate and cipher it up, and see 
how many times it makes.” 

So Jinnie put her kitten down again, and 
brought her slate; and finally, after some in- 
structions from her grandmother, about the prop- 
er way of setting the figures down, and perform- 
ing the multiplication. she found that the result 
was four handred and ninety. 

“ Oh, grandmother!” said Jinnie, in a discon- 
solate tone. “ How many it makes!” 

“Yes,” said her grandmother, “it is a great 
many, but there it is. You may go over it as 
many times as you please and you can’t make it 
come any less.” 

“Oh dear me!” said Jinnie, with a deep sigh. 
“] suppose it is right, but I think it is very hard 
to have to forgive him such a great many times 
as that.” 

“ Yes,” said her grandmother, “it is pretty 
hard; but that’s what Jesus said, and we must 
do it.” 

But all this is a digression, to show how the 
grandmother of these children used to teach them. 
We now return to August and Elvie, in order to 
finish the account of what happened to them 
while they were at the house. 


—@—— 


CHAPTER XX. 


SUNDAY. 


Mrs. BuakeLy allowed the children to sit up 
rather later than usual, on the evening of August 
and Elvie’s visit, in hopes that the thunder and 


lightning would be over. Of course August and 
Elvie sat up too. When, at length, the violence 
of the storm had in some measure abated, they 
all set out to go to bed. Mrs. Blakely went with 
Johnnie and Jinnie,to put them to bed, and at 
the same time gave August and Elvie a light, 
and showed them the room where they were to 
sleep. As she bade them good-night, she said, — 
“TI am very glad that you came here to-night, 
and you will have to stay to-morrow_joo, for to- 
morrow is Sunday.” 

This announcement was quite a surprise to 
August and Elvie, for they had entirely lost their 
reckoning of the days of the week, and had not 
been at all aware that it was Saturday night 
when they arrived at Mrs. Blakely’s. In reflect- 
ing upon the subject, after they went into their 
room, the boys were at first quite at a loss to de- 
cide what to do. They were unwilling to tres- 
pass on Mrs. Blakely’s hospitality for two nights 
and a day, and yet it was no part of their. plan 
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to travel on Sunday. Finally, August said they 
would not come to any conclusion that night, but 
would wait and see “how things seemed,” as he 
expressed it, the next morning. 

It continued to thunder and lighten all night, 
but August and Elvie slept soundly through the 
whole ; and when they awoke the next morning, 
the sun was shining bright und clear. They rose 
very early, and helped John build the fire and 
put on the tea-kettle. Then they went to the 
barn and took care of the ponies, and also of 
Mrs. Blakely’s cow ; and after this, they all went 
together into a little yard, between the shed and 
the garden, where John kept some of his ani- 
mals. There were hens and chickens in a small 
inclosure, with a place for them under the shed, 
and some rabbits in a box, and a fox; and in a 
loft, within the shed, which the boys went up to 
by means of a ladder, was a dove-house, with two 
peirs of young doves in the nests. 

After visiting and feeding all these animals, the 
children went into the house, and there, finding 
that breakfast would not be ready for half an 
hour, they went out into the garden, though it 
was so late in the season, that pretty much every 
thing had gone to seed. While they were walk- 
ing about the garden, Elvie’s attention was at- 
tracted by the sound of a great roaring in the 
woods beyond it. There seemed to be a deep 
dell, and mountains beyond, all enveloped in for- 
ests. Elvie asked what that roaring was down 
in the woods. 

“Tt is the brook,” said John. “I suppose there 
is a freshet. The brook roars very loud some- 
times when there is a freshet.” 

“ Can we go down and see it?” asked Elvie. 

“ Yea,” said John, “if you can scramble down 
over the rocks pretty well. There’s a path part 
of the way.” 

Elvie said he did not care if there was not any 
path at all. He would as lief scramble over the 
rocks all the way, as not. So they all went out 
through a back garden gate, and thence by a lit- 
tle path which led across a small open piece of 
ground, to the margin of the woods, where the 
path seemed to disappear. John, however, who 
knew the way very wéll, went on, trampling the 
leaves that strewed the ground, until at length he 
came to a steep descent, over sharp and precipi- 
tous rocks. He led the way down over these rocks, 
the sound of the roaring waters growing louder 
and louder every moment, until at length they 
all came in sight of the stream, which was now a 
roaring torrent, tumbling in wild confusion over 
its rocky bed, and everywhere white with foam. 
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Elvie was delighted with the wildness and 
grandeur of the spectacle, and the whole party, 
after surveying the scene from various points of 
view up and down the stream, climbed up the 
rocks again, and went home, where they arrived 
just in time for breakfast. August was so far in- 
fiuenced by Mrs. Blakely’s cordial manner, in in- 
viting and urging him and Elvie to remain all 
day, that he concluded to accept her invitation. 
When the proper time arrived, all except the 
grandmother and Jinnie, who stayed at home to 
take care of her, went to meeting. The meeting 
was in a school-house in the woods, about half a 
mile from the house. 

When the meeting was done, they came home 
to dinner, and in the afternoon they went to meet- 
ing again, only this time John remained at home 
to take care of his grandmother. After the af- 
ternoon meeting, they had supper; and after sup- 
per, they had what they called their grandmother’s 
meeting, according to their usual custom on Sun- 
day afternoons. 

At this meeting the children brought up their 
chairs near to their grandmother’s window, and 
took their seats there with their books in their 
hands. The books were a prayer-book and a 
New Testament for John, and a hymn-book for 
Jinnie, and what they called “The Blind Testa- 
ment,” for their grandmother. 

This Blind Testament was, in fact, a Testament 
printed for the use of the blind, with embossed 
letters; that is, letters raised on the page, so that 
they could be felt by the fingers. The letters in 
this kind of printing are very large, about as 


large as this, — 
JOHN. 
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If they were any smaller than this, it would 
not be possible to feel the form of them with the 
fingers, so as to know one letter from another. 
As it is, it is extremely difficult to read this kind 
of printing without looking at it, except after a 
good deal of practice ; and persons must begin, 
too, to learn when they are pretty young. 

Now John and Jinnie’s grandmother did not 
have her Blind Testament till after she was pretty 
old, and so shé had never learned to read that 
kind of printing very well. It was only in a cer- 
tain number of places that she could read at all, 
and in these she was assisted very much by re- 
membering the verses, having read them, and 
heard them read so many times. She used to 
read some of these passages at her meetings, and 
as she could only read very slowly, being obliged 
to feel her way carefully along the lines, with her 
fingers, she used to occupy the time by explana- 
tions and remarks, which she put in as she went 
along. And as these explanations and remarks 
were usually both easy for the children to under- 
stand, and also entertaining and instructive, the 
children liked to hear their grandmother read in 
her Blind Bible very much. While she was read- 
ing, John always had his own printed Testament 
open at the place, so as to help his grandmother 
if she came to any word which she could not 
make out by her fingers, and did not remember. 

The exercises at the meeting consisted, first, of 
a verse of a hymn, which Jinnie read; then a 
prayer from the prayer-book, which John read ; 
then two more verses of a hymn, by Jinnie ; and 
lastly, the chapter, or portion of a chapter, read 
from the Blind Testament, by their grandmother. 





CURIOUS INSTINCT OF A CANARY. 


BY. CELIA 


In the autumn of the year 1863, a little friend 
of mine, who was going away from home for the 
winter, asked me to take charge of one of her 
canaries till she returned in the spring. The 
bird was a foreigner, born and bred in Fayal, and 
brought across the water in his youth, a gray- 
green and golden little creature, whose name was 
Willie. I gladly consented, and one day Willie 
was brought over from Jamaica Plains, a distance 
of ten miles, and deposited in my parlor. His 
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cage was closely covered with brown paper dur- 
ing the journey, and he came in the cars, by the 
roundabout way of Boston. At first he seemed 
somewhat lonely and lost, but soon grew very 
happy and content in his new home ; and well he 
might be, for he had all his wants supplied, and 
did not lack companions. I had two canaries, & 
robin, and a song-sparrow, and they soon began to 
make beautiful music all together. 

The sun could not rise without shining into the 
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parlor windows ; it lingered there all day, till the 
last glow of the evening-red faded out of the sky. 
At two windows the light streamed through green 
leaves and gay flowers, and made a most cheerful 
atmosphere, in which no bird could possibly help 
singing. The song-sparrow’s clear, friendly notes 
seemed to bring May to the very door; and the 
robin executed, sotto voce, all his fine out-of-door 
melodies, and put one into an April mood with 
his sweet, melancholy rain-song. 

Willie could not choose but be happy. So 
they all sang and chirruped together the whole 
winter through, and cheered us in that coldysad 
season. Slowly the earth turned daily more and 
more toward the sun, and before we were ready to 
realize so much joy, the “ willow-wands” were 
spangled with “ downy silver,” and the alder cat- 
kins began to unwind their long spirals, and swing 
pliant in the first winds of March. Then the 
melting airs of April set the brooks free, the 
frogs began to pipe, and there was rare music! 
Birds came in flocks, the soft green grass stole 
gradually over the land, and dandelions shone 
gay in the meadows. When beneath a southern 
window the flgwering almond blossomed, I kept 
this window open during fine weather, and left the 
birds’ cages on the sill the whole day. Little 
wild birds came and sat on the grape-vine trellis 
above, and twittered and talked with the captives, 
and sometimes alighted on the cages; the pink 
almond sprays waved round them, and all were, 
or seemed to be, as happy as the day is long. 

Willie’s little mistress returned about this time, 
and I only awaited a proper opportunity to re- 
turn my charge, safe and well, into her hands. I 
congratulated myself on his state of health and 
spirits, and thought how glad she would be to see 
him again. But, alas! for human calculations. 
One afternoon I went, as usual, to take in the 
cages for the night: there was Dick, the robin; 
and Philip, the sparrow ; and slender Rupert, my 
own canary, and his mate; but Willie of Fayal, 
the green and golden stranger, was gone, cage and 
all. I looked out of the window; there lay the 
cage upon the ground, empty. Imagine my con- 
sternation! Had some strange, prowling cat de- 
voured —? I was in despair at the thought. 
“If it had been any one but Willie,” I said, 


again and again. He had been intrusted to my 
care ; what should I say when he was required of 
me? In real sorrow I wrote to my youthful friend 
and told her all. She mourned her bird as dead, 
but only for a day; for what do you think hap- 
pened? The most surprising thing! You never 
will guess ; so I shall tell you all at once. Willie 
was not devoured ; he escaped from his cage, and 
flew unerringly back to his former home, ten 
miles from mine. The night after he disappeared 
from my window, he was heard pecking at the 
window of the little girl’s chamber, but no one 
noticed him; so he stayed about the house till 
morning, and flew in when the window was 
opened, and was found perched on the cage of 
his old companion. Great was every body’s as- 
tonishment, as you may imagine. There was no 
mistaking him, — it was Willie, and no other. 

Yes, really and truly. Now, how do you 
suppose he found his way over all those miles of 
unfamiliar country, straight to that chamber win- 
dow? What guided him? Did he fly high or 
low? Probably not high; for his wings were 
unused to flying at all, and consequently not 
strong; but they bore him over woods and 
fields, over streets and people, over hundreds of 
houses, till at last his tired eyes beheld the tower 
and gables of his old dwelling-place rising from 
among the pleasant woods,’and then he knew that 
he might rest in safety. 

But how could he find the way? Supposing 
birds to have means of communicating with each 
other by speech, how would he have put his 
questions, wishing to ask his way? Meeting a 
thrush, or sparrow, or any other dainty feathered 
creature, he might perhaps have hailed it with, — 
“ Good morrow, comrade ;” but he could n’t have 
said, “Can you tell me the way to Jamaica 
Plains ?” or, “Do you know where the little 
girl lives to whom I belong? Her name is May, 
and she has golden hair; can you tell me how to 
find her?” Do you think he could? Yet he 
did find her, and until last summer, was still liv- 
ing in that pretty chamber among the green trees. 

Some time, perhaps, we shall understand these 
things; but until then, Willie’s journey must re- 
main one of the mysterious incidents in Natural 
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PATCHWORK. 


BY THE EDITOR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Waar is the best way of getting over the ground ? 
Mr. Herrick’s two boys think there is nothing like a 
donkey-cart. Mr. Bone’s two children prefer the lo- 
comotive. H. H.’s young aspirants drive caterpillars 
harnessed to apple blossoms. August and Elvie jog 
along on Hunter and Tom, though to be sure these po 
—horses are stabled this month. Jill follows Jack, and 
Jack — for Jack see our next. We remember a cart 
drawn by a dog, in which cart sat the Editor (that’s 
we) as driver. The cart was steady, the dog was 
strongly harnessed, but there was only one way of 
driving him, and that was to hold the reins and whip 
in a stylish manner, and then throw a stone in the di- 
rection we (that’s the Editor, not the dog) wanted to 
go. Away would bound Neptune after the stone, 
dragging cart and Editor, and scrambling to pick up 
the delightful morsel, when we would get out, find 
another stone, and so on for a few rods more. If we 
only had space here, how many different ways of get- 
ting over the ground we could tell about. Some time 
or other the Editor means to tell about his travels, on 
foot, on horseback, in a dog-cart, pick-aback, in a 
hay-cart, in a barrel (down hill), on a barrel-stave, 
also down hill, and in a horse-car. 


CASTLE CROQUET. 


WE meant to have had something to say about 
Croquet in this number. That must come next 
month, when the balls will be sent rolling. There 
is to be a story called “ Croquet at Midnight,” by 
Mrs. Dodge ; and Mr. Fellow, author of a hand-book 
on Croquet, is to give some judicial opinions. We 
must, however, make room here for a new game of 
Croquet, invented by Lewis Carroll, author of that 
delightful book, “ Alice’s Adventures in Fairy Land.” 
The game was first published in “ Aunt Judy,” an 
English juvenile magazine. 
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RULES. 


I. This game requires 8 balls, 8 arches, and 4 
pegs : 4 of the balls are called “ soldiers ;” the others, 


“sentinels.” The arches and pegs are set up as in 
the figure, making 4 “ castles,” and each player has a 
castle, a soldier, and a sentinel. Before the game 
begins, each player places his sentinel within a mal- 
let’s length of his peg, and does the same with his 
soldier when his turn comes to play. 

[N. B. — The distance from one gate to the next 
should be 6 or 8 yards, and the distance from the 
gate to the door, or from the door to the peg, 2 or 8 
yards.] 

II. If a sentinel goes through the gate of his eas- 
tle, in the direction from his peg, he is said to 
“leave” the castle; when next he goes through it 
in the opposite direction, he is said to “ reénter ” it, 
and soon. A sentinel, that has not left his castle, is 
said to be “on duty ;” if he leaves it, he is said to 
be “ off duty ;” if he reénters it, to be “on duty” 
again, and so on. 

III. To begin the game, the owner of Castle No. 
1 places and plays his soldier, and then plays his sen- 
tinel; then the owner of Castle No. 2, and so on. 
Each player has to bring his soldier out of his castle 
(by playing it through the gate), and with it “ in- 
vade ” the other castles in order (e. g., No. 3 has to 
invade castles 4, 1, 2), reénter his own castle, and 
lastly, touch his peg, his sentinel being “ on duty ” at 
the time ; and whoever does all this first, wins. To 
“ invade ” a castle, the soldier must enter at the gate, 
go through the door (either way), touch the peg, and 
go out at the gate again. 

IV. If an invading soldier touch, or be touched 
by, the sentinel “on duty ” of the castle he is invad- 
ing, he becomes “ prisoner,” and is placed behind the 
peg. He may be released by the sentinel going “ off 
duty,” or by his own sentinel “on duty ” coming and 
touching the peg: in the latter case, his sentinel is at 
once replaced as at the beginning of the game. The 
released soldier is “ in hand ” till his next turn, when 
he is placed as at the beginning of the game. 

V. When a soldier goes through an arch, or 
touches a peg, “in order,” or when a sentinel takes 
a prisoner, he may be played again. Also when a 
sentinel leaves, or reénters, his castle, he may be 
played again, but may not exercise either of these 
privileges twice in one turn. 

VI. If the ball played touch another (neither of 
them being a sentinel “on duty”), the player may 
“take two” off the ball so touched, but must not 
move it in doing so. If, however, the ball so touched 
be his own sentinel “ off duty,” he may take a cro- 
quet of any kird, as in the ordinary game. He may 
not “ take two,” or take a croquet twice in one turn 
off the same ball, unless he has meanwhile gone 
tHfrough an arch, or touched a peg “ in order.” 

N. B. — The following arrangement of the 8 balls 
as soldiers and sentinels will be found convenient : — 
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Soldier. 
Blue, 
Black, 
Brown, 
Green, 


Sentinel. 
Pink. 
Yellow. 


Orange. 
Red. 


ADVICE TO THE PLAYER. 


As it is not easy, in a new game, to see at once 
what is the best method of play in the various situ- 
ations that may occur, the following suggestions may 
be of use to the player. 

There are two distinct methods of play, which you 
may adopt in this game, and each has its own spe- 
cial advantages: the one consists in keeping your 
sentinel “on duty;” the other, in bringing it “ off 
duty.” . 

In the first method, your sentinel remains con- 
stantly at home, except when your soldier is in dan- 
ger of being taken prisoner, when it is played up to 
the peg of the castle you are invading, so as to be 
ready to release your soldier. In this method, the 
best position for your sentinel is opposite to the cen- 
tre of your gate, and a ball’s width from it, so that 
if a soldier, trying to invade your castle, should touch 
it, it must have previously passed through the gate. 
From this position it is easy to take a prisoner in any 
part of your castle by the following rule: Play your 
sentinel just through the gate; this gives you an- 
other turn, in which you play it in again, getting as 
near as possible to the invading soldier: this gives 
you another turn, in which you may take it prisoner. 
The same process may be employed for playing your 
sentinel up to the peg of the castle you are invading, 
if it should happen that you cannot play it straight 
for the peg. This process, however, must not be em- 
ployed when you have a prisoner in your castle, as 
it would be released by your sentinel going out. 

In the second method, your sentinel keeps with 
your soldier: when playing your soldier, you carry 
the sentinel along with it, through one or more 
arches, by taking “ loose croquets ” or “ split strokes ;” 
and when your soldier can do no more, you either 
play your sentinel close up to it, ready for the next 
turn, or, if your soldier is in danger of being taken 
prisoner, you “ take two” off it, getting as close as 
possible to the enemy’s sentinel in the first stroke, 
and driving it to a safe distance in the second. 

The first method is the safest, when any one of the 
other players is better than yourself, as it enables 
you to prevent his entering your castle and so to de- 
lay him; but as soon as all the players whom you 
have reason to fear have passed through your castle, 
you had better bring your sentinel “ off duty,” and 
help on your soldier. 
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The second method enables you to make rapid 
progress in invading the other castles; you can also 
take prisoners almost as easily as in the first method, 
by “ taking two” off your soldier, getting near your 
gate in the first stroke, and entering your castle in 
the second: this gives you another turn, in which 
you may take a prisoner. It has, however, the dis- 
advantage of loss of time if your soldier should be 
made a prisoner, as in this case your sentinel has to 
go home, get “ on duty,” and return, before it can re~ 
lease your soldier. 

If your soldier is taken prisoner, and you release 
it by touching the enemy’s peg with your sentinel, 
you are in a position in which you may often retard 
the other players: first, by placing your sentinel 
(which is done directly after the release) in a line 
between your peg and an invading soldier which is 
aiming at it ; secondly, by placing your soldier (which 
is done when your next turn comes) close to your 
sentinel, playing it so as to drive your sentinel in the 
direction of an invading soldier, and then taking it 
prisoner. 

It evidently follows from this, that, when you have 
yourself taken a prisoner, and happen to be invading 
the castle from whence it came, you should not wait 
till the enemy’s sentinel has touched your peg, and 
so released the prisoner, but you should yourself re- 
lease it (as soon as the enemy’s sentinel has nearly 
reached your peg) by playing your own sentinel out 
through your gate and in again: in this case the sen- 
tinel, which was on its way to your peg, cannot be 
carried back at once, but must be played all the way 
home. 

In “taking twe” off a ball, you may, if you 
choose, play your own ball so as only just to move 
it, and then strike it in the direction of the other, 
and thus drive it to a distance. This has nearly the 
same effect as the “loose croquet” of the ordinary 
game, but with this difference, that it does not give 
you the right of playing again. 

If a soldier, about to invade your castle, is lying 
near your gate, you may take it prisoner thus: Play 
your sentinel out, near the soldier; then hit it with 
your sentinel, and “ take two” off it, so as only just 
to move your ball, taking care to have the soldier in 
a line between your sentinel and your gate; then 
drive both in together ; this gives you another turn, 
in which you may take it prisoner. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN AUGUST NUMBER. 


ANAGRAMMATIC Enremas. — 1. Civility hurts no 
one, and pays the best per centum. 2. Pensacola. 
Dovste Acrostic. — Foundation Words. — Sol, nox. 
Cross Words. — Season, oratorio (of Creation), lux. 





Fllother Goose Melodies. 


JACK AND JILL. 


Music sy Cuaries Moutron. 
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Jack and i fetch a pail of wa ter; Jack fell down and 
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Rowsty dowt, my fire ’s all out, 

My little dame is not at home! 

I’°ll saddle my cock and bridle my hen, 

And fetch my little dame home again. 

Home she came, tritty trot. 

She ask’d for the porridge she left in the pot; 
Some she ate and some she shog, 

And some she gave to the truckler’s dog: 

She took up the ladle and knock’d its head, 
And now poor Dapsy dog is dead. 








